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NEWMAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERY: 
THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


V. Newman’s Logical and Epistemological Notions 


In order tobe sure of the meaning Newman attaches to his 
terms, we have made a careful study of his philosophical 
works and all ‘those passages ih his other books which throw 
light on his philosophical theories. Every text that could 
contribute to a better understanding was noted down for our- 
selves. Inthis way a determination was made of the number 
and kind of notions to be dealt with. 


Because it will be rather difficult to explain his original 
terminology without comparing it with other philosophies, we 
often refer to definitions used in scholastic philosophy. This 
does not imply, however, that we intend to give criticisms 
while making our comparisons. 


1. Introduction. The Notion of Philosophy 


Whenever Newman gives a definition one is struck by his 
broad-mindedness inthe literal sense of the word. His genius 
enabled him to express the contents of his ideas in a few 
effective words, which represent a complete world of thought, 
an extensive landscape, showing itself unexpectedly at a turn 
of our way; it is impossible to recognize every object; color 
and shade in the panorama but nevertheless it makes us 
admire and enjoy the things we see. 


This in particular is true of Newman's notionof philosophy. 
Intruth he makes no exception to the well-known definition: 
Philosophy is the knowledge of all things intheir first causes. 
But he himself uses the term in a much wider sense. He 
calls it: system, exercised upon adequate knowledge,’ the 
science of sciences,” the habit of viewing the objects of 
sense, of throwing them into system, and uniting and 


1. Un. Serm. p. 295. 2. Idea p. 51. 
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stamping them withone form,” enlargement or expansion of 
mind, a wide and comprehensive view of things,* the per- 
fection or the virtue of the intellect,° intellectual culture, 
liberal knowledge,° a mapping out of the Universe.’ 


From these texts itis apparent that Newman does not devi- 
ate far from the common conception. For he considers system 
as the very soul of philosophy. * He holds that this enlargement 
of mind is not conceivable unless thereis ''a comparison of 
ideas with one another, asystematizing of them." For this he 
requires ''a connected view of oldandnew, past and present, 
far and near", with ''aninsight into the influence of all these 
onone another (without which there is no whole, no center)."” 
He considers the knowledge of the relative position of things 
to be the soul or formal element of philosophy and, on the 
other hand, points out the whole universe as its material 
object. All this implies or supposes the search for last 
causes in all things. 


In reading Newman's philosophical works and excerpted 
passages it will be useful and instructive to remember this. 
His broad view of philosophy explains how he came to call 
theology the philosophy of the supernatural world and science 
the philosophy of the natural.*° It also shows that he does not 
agree with Comte although some of his statements,taken from 
the context, seem to insinuate the same doctrine, viz. 
philosophy is the science which defines the relations between 
other sciences. Newman's insisting on system andon uniting 
the objects of sense and stamping them into one form as the 
formal element of philosophy has not the exclusiveness im- 
plied by Comte's definition. 


Where Newman speaks about philosophy in the traditional 
sense he often uses the term metaphysics.’ He therefore 
says in his Grammar of Assent that it is not his business to 
determine exactly how it comes about that we can be certain. 
In attempting this he says, he should have been falling into 
metaphysics, but his aim was of a practical character; he 
wanted to confine himself to the truths of things and to the 
mind's certitude of that truth. ” 


3. Ibid., p. 75. 4. Un. Ser. p. 282. 5. Idea p. 125. 6. Ibid., p. 112. 7. Ibid., p.113. 


8. Un. Sem. p. 295. 9. Idea p. 134. 10. Ibid., p. 431. 11. Gramm. pp. 344, 384; Idea p.25. 
12, Granm. p. 344. 
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2. Newman’s Notion of Logic 


According to Aristotle logic is the science which guides our 
acts of thinking so that our reasoning may proceed in good 
order, without difficulty and without error. It is the art of 
judging well and reasoning well. 


There is natural and scientific logic. 


Natural logic consists of the intuitive knowledge and spon- 
taneous application of the principle laws and rules of human 
thinking. 


Scientific or artificial logic is acomplement and perfection 
of natural logic as it discovers the laws and reasons of 
natural logic so that we are able to find the truth and to 
detect error inmore difficult cases by applying those rules. 


According to many handbooks of logic there is a distinction 
between formal and material logic. 


Formal logic supplies the rules by means of which we reach 
legitimate conclusions; it deals with the correct building up of 
anargument. Material logic deals with problems related to 
the truth of premisses and conclusion; it shows us the con- 
ditions for a legitimate conclusion and proves the ability of 
our intellect to know things as they are in themselves. 


Inaformer chapter’*’ we had a short survey of Newman's 
objections against logic. What does he mean by logic? 


When he was a young man, as a Fellow of Oriel College he 
assisted Richard Whately in writing a treatise on logic. ™ 
In his books Newman often refers to the logic of Aristotle and 
shows a profound admiration for this master spirit! ’° In 
many subject matters to think correctly is to think like 
Aristotle, he states inhis Idea of a University. *® Why should 
we doubt that he means anything different from what his 
Oxford University surroundings and Aristotle himself main- 
tained? 


According to Newman logic is the scientific form of verbal 


13. See IV, 2. Logic an Unsatisfactory Way to Certitude. 14. A. Mozley, Letters and Cor- 
respondence of J.H. Newman, (new impression, London: Longmans 1911), I, 93-94 (Chapter III. 
Autobiographical Memoir). 15. E.g. Idea pp. 53, 54, 106, especially 109; Gramm. pp. 338, - 341, 
353, 414; Un. Serm. p. 258; Essay on Dev. pp. 367, 443, etc. etc. 16. P. 110. 
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reasoning.'’ Verbal reasoning is distinct from mental 
reasoning. Bothimply premisses and middle terms. But when 
reasoning verbally we know these antecedents reflexively and 
express them whereas we often remain unconsciuvus of them 
when reasoning mentally.** Verbal reasoning is called 
arguing or explicit reasoning, mental reasoning is implicit 
reasoning, and this is the function of the illative sense.” 


Itis difficult, indeed, todetermine the exact dividing line: 
Newman is well aware that we always spontaneously try to 
put our reasoning into words as far as possible.” The 
dividing line must lie differently for different individuals. 
But theoretically he sharply distinguishes between verbal 
and mental reasoning. 


In this matter Newman uses the term "inference" again 
and again. This word may stand in the English language 
1° for aconclusion, 2° for the reasoning itself, and 3° for 
the consequence between the premisses and the conclusion. ™ 
Newman generally uses it inthe second meaning, for reason- 
ing, i.e. for holding something by virtue of something else,” 


for reaching something unknown by means of something 
known, either by induction or by deduction. Sometimes, 
however, he applies it tothe conclusion, * sometimes to the 
reasoning process as a whole but with emphasis on the con- 
clusion. ** 


Hence the terms: verbal inference and mental inference, 
synonymous with explicit inference and implicit inference, 
and with formal and informal or natural inference. Informal 
and natural inference are functions of the illative sense while 
formal inference is also called by him paper-logic. *° 


Newman distinguishes between formal and virtual logic,”° 
i.e. logic carried out fully and putintoform, and logic which 
supposes part of the antecedents, as in an enthymeme. 


Schematically his divisions may be put as follows: 


17. Gramm. pp. 263-264. 18. Ibid., pp. 259-260, quoted above, IV, 5. 19. Un. Sem. pp. xi- 
xiii, 257-260. 20. Gramm. p. 256. 21. Ibid., p..265. 22. Ibid., pp. 259, 283. 23. E.g. Gramm. 
p.8. 24, Thus Gramm, p. 40: when inferences are exercised on things, they tend to be conjectures. 
25. Apol. p. 169. 26. Gramm. pp. 179, 263. 
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reasoning = inference 


2 
pe eee 





verbal reasoning mental reasoning 
= explicit = implicit 
= logic or paper logic = informal or natural 


= formal inference inference 





— A —, = a function of the 
formal logic virtual logic. illative sense. 
= fully put = not fully put 

into form into form. 

From allthis it is clear that Newman does not emphasize 
the distinction between formal and material logic in the 
current sense of the word. For ''formal logic" he sometimes 
uses the word "'dialectics".°*’ He gives another meaning to 
the term ''formallogic", and does not use the term "material 
logic" at all. Of course, he knows the difference as is clear, 
e.g. whenhe states ''logicians are more set upon concluding 
rightly than on right conclusions", ** logicians standing for 


philosophers who practice "formal logic''. Consequently when 


he speaks of logic he means "formal logic" and not "material 
logic". 


As to the relation between scientific or artificial and natu- 
ral logic Newman would never agree with those philosophers 
who for its explanation were holding the thesis that scientific 
logic is but the analysis of natural logic. He maintains, as 
will appear from the following chapters, that some reasoning 
cannot be analyzed. He strongly protests against the theory 
that natural, spontaneous reasoning is only legitimate if the 
analysis is actually carried out or at least possible. There 
may be good reasoning, leading to certitude, which baffles 
our powers of analysis. The laws and rules which direct our 
implicit reasonings are not always nor exactly the same as 
those appliedinreflective explicit reasonings. Our implicit 
reasonings very often do not proceed syllogistically, not even 
unconsciously. And thisis precisely the fact which Newman 
wanted to point out in his Grammar of Assent. 


3. The Function of Logic 
Logic is often called an art which helps us to form good 


27. Cf. title page Grammar of Assent, and Apologia p. 169. 28. Gramm. p. 94. 
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arguments; a science which analyses the spontaneous reason- 
ing processes of our mind and traces the relations between 
them. But Newman repeatedly warns us against overrating 
the functions of logic. 


Inthe Grammar of Assent he even very emphatically cautions 
us against Aristotle's doctrine — or rather, perhaps, 
against the unlimited application of Aristotle's doctrine by 
the scientists — that our reasoning is an instrumental art. ” 
He cannot admit that logic is the pure, exclusive repre- 
sentation of the rules of thinking nor that we only have to 
apply those laws inorder to attaintruth. Logic, he says, de- 
termines neither our principles nor our ultimate judgments; 
it is neither the test of truth, nor the adequate basis of our 
assent.’ He strongly protests against the fact that logic is 
made an instrumental art sufficient for determining every 
sort of truth.” 


He does not, however, deny that logic may determine truth. 
But he wants to limit and circumscribe the functions of logic 
in a very careful way, and he teaches that logic gives us a 
common measure of mindto reason and discuss a problem in 
the first place and a negative test to discern truth from 
falsehood in the second. 


1. Logic, then, supplies a recognized standard necessary 
for us to argue with one another; Newman calls it a common 
measure between mind and mind, and a means of joint 


investigation. * It enables us to join issue with others; it 


maps but for us the lines of thought; it determines when 
differences of opinion are hopeless. * 


This doctrine is closely connected with Newman's psy- 
chological analysis of our reasoning processes. Natural 
reasoning is something personal, something very intricate, 
something not to be expressed adequately in terms, propo- 
sitions and conclusions. In its deepest sources it is as 
mysterious and subtle as the mind itself, from which it 
rises. Now we are social beings. So we feel the need to 
communicate our reasoning processes and their results to 
our fellow-men. * 


29. Ibid., p. 338. 30. Ibid., p. 287. 31. Ibid., p. 358. 32. Ibid., p. 262. 33. Ibid., pp. 271, 
362; Un. Serm. pp. 229-330, 271. 34. Ibid., pp. 261-262. 
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We very often want to convince others of the truth of our 
ideas andthe falsehood of theirs. This may be necessary to 
be successful in life. On the other hand we are sometimes 
attacked on account of our conclusions and have to explain 
and to defend our reasons. ''We may employ ourselves in 
proving what we already believe to be true, simply in order 
to ascertain the producible evidence inits favor, and in order 
to fulfill what is due to ourselves and to the claims and the 
responsibilities of our education and social position." * 
Whenever we deal with a problem in a common investigation 
we have to speak with each other about ways and means, about 
failures and successes. Hence we want to invent a method 
which makes this possible in spite of the individuality and 
intricacy of our thinking. We want a ''common measure", 
an objective form, a recognized standard, a serviceable 
instrument, to "enable the independent intellects of many, 
acting and re-acting on each other, to bring their collective 
force to bear upon one and the same subject-matter." *° 
And this function is fulfilled by logic. * 


2. Logic is a negative test of truth, "it verifies nega- 


tively". ** A juxta-position of propositions is useful and 


natural, both to direct our thinking and to verify its re- 
sults. * It is even necessary so that we may prevent our- 
selves from transgressing the rules of logic, which is always 
a mistake. *° From this Newman concludes that logic does not 
lead us to truth in a positive way; consequently that logic is 
not acreative faculty, but acriticalfaculty, which pulls down 
and is not able to build up,*’ and an "ars directiva" only. 


This fear of overrating logic does not keep Newman from 
sounding its praises in many places of his works. It would-be 
impossible to quote his enthusiastic passages on this subject, 
which sometimes resemble panegyrics. ** Thus inhis Idea of 
a University he says: 


One main portion of intellectual education, of the labors of both school and 
university, is to remove the original dimness of the mind’s eye; to strengthen 
and perfect its vision; to enable it to look out into the world right forward, 
steadily and truly; to give the mind clearness, accuracy, precision; to enable 
it to use words aright, to understand what it says, to conceive justly what it 


35. Ibid., pp. 190-191. 36. Ibid., p. 285. 37. Ibid., pp. 362, 268. 38. Ibid., p. 271. 
39. Ibid., p. 302. 40. Essay on Dev. p. 198. 41. Un. Serm. p. 276. 42. Cf. e.g. Gramm. 
pp. 285-287; Idea p. 332; Essay on Dev. pp. 189-191. 
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thinks about, to abstract, to compare, to analyse, divide, define and reason, 
correctly. There is a particular science which takes these matters in hand, and 
it is called logic; but it is not by logic alone. 4? 


The best proof, however, of his great esteem for logic will 
be found in his oft repeated maxim: for a perfectly logical 
thinker there is no medium between atheism and Catholicism, 
andif an inquirer starts from the true first principles logic 
will undoubtedly lead him to the Catholic Faith. “ 


4. Notion or Idea 


In Newman's philosophical works we do not find an exact 
definition of an idea or notion. He does not speak about the 
idea as the act in which the mind "apprehends" something 
without affirming or denying anything of it. He does not speak 
of this ''something'' as the object of the idea nor does he 
make a distinction between the material object, i.e. the thing 
itself, and the formal object, i.e. the thing as known, the 
thing as itis inthe mind of the man who knows. In Newman's 
works we do not find an explanation of the philosophical 
doctrine about the expression of ideas. Man always tries to 
express what he apprehends or knows by means of a sign. 
This sign may be purely mental and then it gets the name of 
conception or intention or ''species expressa" or term. It 
needs, however, a perceptible symbol if we want to com- 
municate it to others. This is the oral symbol or the word. 
The mental expression of the idea is a formal and natural 
sign whereas the word is only an instrumental and artificial 
sign. The work directly expresses the idea but only indirectly 
the thing itself, viz. by means of the idea. 


Although Newman does not mention all this there are no 
indications which prove that he thought otherwise. We even 
may say that he seems to affirm it implicitly if we except the 
doctrine of the ''species expressa" as such, whichhe does not 
mention anywhere. Since, however, he emphasizes the fact 
that logic uses words — asifinopposition to ideas — it seems 
necessary to enlarge on this subject and to state what he 
means. 


So first of all we should remember that when speaking about 
"word'' he does not mean the mental representation of the 


43. Idea p. 332. (Elementary Studies). 44. Ward Life,I, p. 158; Apol. p. 198; Gramm. pp. 469-499. 
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simple apprehension of a quiddity, but only the every day 
sense of the term, so any word which is spoken or written or 
imagined. This appears from several statements in the 
Grammar Of Assent. E.g. he speaks about our tendency to 
put into words all our"'instinctive conclusions", those words 
constituting a tangible defense of what we hold;* he speaks 
about our wishto have our reasonings in an objective shape. 
In a later chapter he mentions the mind contemplating as- 
sumptions, principles, tastes and opinions without the use of 
words, *° clearly distinguishing mental processes and their 
verbal expressions in material words. Lastly it appears, too, 
from what now follows. 


Newman would not agree with those philosophers who hold 
that every idea, every conception, every notion can be ex- 
pressed by a word, an oral term. Newman would make a 
distinction and say that every idea may be represented by a 
word, but this word will never be the adequate expression 
of the idea, except when the idea is a mathematical ab- 
straction. * 


Moreover the idea itself does not contain the whole object, 
the whole concrete reality which is represented in the mind. 


A notion is only an aspect of a real thing. Our notions of 
things, says Newman, are never simply commensurate with 
the things themselves; they are aspects of them, moreor less 
exact. “* There is no one aspect deep enough to exhaust the 
contents of a real idea, he writes in another place, no one 
term which will serve to define it.*° But if the idea or notion 
is never an adequate representation of a concrete thing as it 
reveals the thing only partially by showing an aspect of the 
concrete reality, and if a word is but a poor symbol of the 
idea, it follows that that symbol is only a very imperfect 
equivalent of the thing itself. A wordis nothing but a ticket, 
given by men in the common search for truth, and shared 
by many things.°*° Therefore, whenever we wish to deal with 
this symbol as if it were the thing itself we shall have to be 
cautious lest we are mistaken and reach false conclusions 
by using it. 7 


This doctrine forms one of the basic elements of Newman's 


45. Gramm. p.286. 46. Ibid., p.361. 47. Ibid., p. 264-267. 48. Ibid., p.49. 49. Essay on 
Dev. p. 35; cf. also Ward Life, II, p.587. 50. Gramm. p. 263. 51. Un. Serm. pp. 275-276, 344-346. 
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theory about the illative sense. If asked whether man reasons 
by means of mental terms or by means of oral terms, New- 
man's answer wouldbe: We mayreason in either way, there 
is aspontaneous inclinationto put our mental reasonings into 
words at once, inorder to have something to go by and to be 
able to communicate our thoughts to others. *? But if we do 
not word them according to Newman — wording them is very 
often impossible — our reasoning is not strictly syllogistic. 
We may not say, then, that we use the mental terms as 
we should use the oral. Our reasoning takes place without 
effect or intention and very often we are unconscious of the 
path which the mind follows from antecedent to conclusion.’ 
Now by means of our illative sense we reach concrete reality 
which often is not to be reached by verbal argumentation or 
oral terms. 


As to the difference between the terms idea and notion New- 
man prefers the term idea in his #ssay on Development, 
especially when thinking of a complicated notion with many 
aspects, whereasinhis Grammar of Assent he uses the term 
notion more frequently, contrasting it with things, on which 
we will enlarge later. 


Finally, it must be observed that by the word "appre- 
hension'' Newman denotes any intelligent acceptance of an 
ideaor fact. He makes a distinction between apprehension and 
understanding and says that we cannot assent to a proposition 
without some intelligent apprehensionofit, whereas we need 
not understand it in order to reach it as a conclusion. It is 
possible, however, to apprehend without understanding — the 
last act requiring a much deeper insight into the idea; "I may 
take a just view of a man's conduct, and therefore apprehend 
it, and yet may profess that I cannot understand it; that is, I 
have not the keytoit, anddonot see its consistency in detail: 
I have no just conception of it." 


At one place we find that Newman uses the term appre- 
hension for the sense perception of animals.” 


5. Adequate and Inadequate Terms, Comprehensive and 
Apprehensive Terms 


When Newman States that no word is an adequate expression 


52. Gramm. p. 286. 53. [bid., pp. 260, 330-331. 54. Gramm. p. 19-20, cf. pp. 8, 9. 
55. [bid., p. 111. 
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ofanotion, except in the case of mathematical abstractions 
and the like, and that no idea is an adequate exponent of a 
thing, we might be led astray and infer that Newman is 
speaking of what other philosophers call adequate and in- 
adequate terms. But they attach to those words an entirely 
different meaning, viz. terms expressing or not expressing 
all essential features of the thing. 


The same might be said about comprehensive and appre- 
hensive terms. A comprehensive term, according to those 
philosophers, represents the cbject in all its aspects, so 
both in its real and possible relations; in all other cases a 
term is called apprehensive; it is clear that only God can 
have comprehensive terms. This classification, however, 
is by no means Newman's when he makes a distinction bé- 
tweenterms expressing mere abstractions, as e.g. mathe- 
maticalterms, andterms which are not the complete repre- 
sentations of the contents of anidea. Mathematical terms may 
have the meaning with which we have invested them, but even 
then we do not see all possible relations with other terms. 


6. Things and Notions 


The most conspicuous and important classification of 
terms is Newman's distinction between terms expressing 
something concrete and terms expressing abstract notions, 
so concrete and abstract terms, or as Newman calls them 
real and notional terms. 


Other philosophers, as well, knowthe distinction betweenn 
concrete and abstract terms, the former being a compound 
consisting of a subject invested with some form or quality 
whereas the latter represents only a form or a quality. 


As this distinction pervades all Newman's philosophy and 
even all his- works it will be useful to enlarge upon it and 
examine his meaning. 


Over and over again Newman draws our attention to the 
distinction between things and notions,*° and finds a great 
variety of expressions for it. 


things as the opposite of thoughts,57 
things as the opposite of ideas 58 


56. Ibid., pp. 30, 47, 51, 265, 278, 315. 57. Ibid., p. 20. 58. Ibid., p. 9; Essay on Dev. 
p- 34, Ess. Cr, Hist. I, p. 35; Pres. Pos. p. 384. 
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things as the opposite of abstractions, >9 

things as the opposite of words, ®° 

things as the opposite of generalizations ,°! 
facts as the opposite of notions, ©? 

facts as the opposite of the theoretical and unreal, ®3 
facts as the opposite of words,®4 

facts as the opposite of abstract argument, 5 
fact as the opposite of abstract truth, ®© 
images as the opposite of notions,®? 

the real as the opposite of the abstract, ®® 

reality as the opposite of theory, ©? 

reality as the opposite of notions, 7° 

reality as the opposite of truth, 7! 

the real as the opposite of the notional, 7? 

the particular as the opposite of the general and systematic, ?% 
concrete reality as the opposite of mental abstractions, 74 
concrete truths as the opposite of abstract notions, 75 
the concrete _as the opposite of the abstract, 76 

the Personal _as the opposite of the Abstract, ”” 
individual thing as the opposite of law, 78 

practice as the opposite of theory. 7? 


Of course ineveryone of these synonyms, there isa shade 
of difference of meaning, but they all express the same 
paramount distinction between the concrete and the abstract. 


This distinction will prove to be one ofthe keys to Newman's 
theories on human thinking. 


It may be instructive to give a couple of texts:from the 
Grammar to illustrate what he means. But in doing this we 
should leave all problems about the objective value of our 
ideas and about universals, which these passages suggest, 
for a later chapter. The main object in quoting them is to 
prove that Newman makes a distinction between ideas which 
are abstractions of the mind and ideas which are concrete 
and singular. So he says: 


What do the terms of a proposition, the subject and the predicate, stand 
for? Sometimes they stand for certain ideas existing in our own minds, and 
for nothing outside ther; sometimes for things simply external to us, brought 
home to us through the experiences and informations we have of them. All 
things in the exterior world are unit and individual, and are nothing else; but 
the mind not only contemplates those unit realities, as they exist, but has 
the gift, by an act of creation, of bringing before it abstractions and gener- 


59. Gramm. p. 22. 60. Loss and Gain p. 294. 61. /bid., p. 292. 62. Gramm. p. 22. 63. /bid., 
p.- 164. 64. Pres. Pos. p. 384. 65. Gramm. p. 160. 66. /bid., p. 198. 67. Ibid., pp. 26, 
30-31, 139-140. 68. /bid., p. 57. 69. Ibid., p. 93. 70. Ibid., pp. 98, 104, 217. 71. Jbid., 
p. 98. 72. Ibid., p. 11. 73. Ibid., p. 140. 74. Ibid., p. 265. 75. Ibid., p. 145. 76, Ibid., 
p- 278; Un. Sern. p. 23. 77. Apol. p. 29. 78, Gramm. p. 11. 79. Ibid., p. 12. 
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alizations, which have no existence, no counterpart, out of it.8° 


The terms of a proposition do or do not stand for things. If they do, then 
they are singular terms, for all things that are, are units. But if they do not 
stand for things they must stand for notions, and are common terms. Singular 
nouns come from experience, common from abstraction. *! 


In the same chapter Newman informs us that terms oc- 
curring as predicatesin propositions are often accounted as 
common nouns or abstractions whereas inthe mouths of par- 
ticular persons they are singular nouns and concrete as con- 
veying images of individual things. 


So Newman here contrasts images with notions. And we 
shouldrealize that by images he does not necessarily mean 
products of the imagination but rather mental representations 
or mental expressions of individual, concrete things, known 
by personal experience, which of course may be attended by 
images, inthecurrent sense of the word, or by memories. 
Thus he writes about people who have no notion of devotion, 
and about selfish men who have no idea of high-mindedness. 
They think, e.g., that "a life of religious seclusion must 
be either one of unutterable dreariness or abandoned sensu- 


ality" and they sneer at self-sacrifices ''as something fa- 
natical and pitiable."" And allon account of the fact that "they 
cannot create images ofthese things any more than children 
can of vice"; "for theyhave no personal memories, and have 
to content themselves with notions drawnfrom books or from 
what others tell them". * 


When speaking about images and notions Newman means 
exactly the same as things and notions, or things and ideas. 
This is clearly shown by the passage in which he introduces 
notional apprehension.” He begins with observing that 
experience tells us of innumerable individual things only. Our 
minds might have been so constructed, he says, as to be able 
to receive and retain an exact image of these various objects, 
one by one, as it came before us, but only in and for itself, 
without the power of comparingit with any of the others. But 
this is not the case with us. As soon as we perceive the 
manifold phenomena ofthe external world we institute com- 
parisons between them. And in consequence, he says, we 
are ever grouping and discriminating, measuring and 


80. Ibid., p. 9. 81. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 82. Ibid., p. 25-26. 83. Ibid., pp. 29-30. 84. Ibid., 
p. 30. 
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sounding, framing cross-classes and cross-divisions, andin 
this way we rise from particulars to generals, that is, he 
says, from images to notions. 


So Newman classifies our notions of singular, individual 
things with the concrete, and our universal notions with the 
abstract. In the éssay on Development he applies this dis- 
tinction to the idea or thought of God and describes how the 
individual impression of the object of our adoration becomes 
a system or creed in the reason, and so develops from the 
concrete to the abstract. * 


We should always remember that very often Newman does 
not make a distinction between terms and propositions. He 
knows the difference very well *® but since propositions 
consist of terms he uses the words idea, image, notions, 
things, fact, the real, the notional, truth, reality, the ab- 
stract, the concrete,notonly for terms but for propositions 
as well and we may say even more frequently for propositions 
than for terms. Therefore whenhe speaks about things, fact, 
reality, the concrete, he generally means terms coupled 
to each other so as to form a proposition which denotes 
something concrete, individual, personal and particular.”’ 


We have already seen that ''things' have been derived 
directly from experience.** ''Notions'', however, are the 
result of abstraction. This is the reason he goes on and 
contrasts facts with abstract truths, or with the theoretical 
and the unreal; realities with notions or doctrines or truth; 
facts with doctrines; concrete reality with mental ab- 
stractions; objective things with exact notions;*® truths 
which- have reality of experience with truths which have 
reality of reason,” etc. ; 


We may even say that Newman considers this distinction 


as identical with the great distinction between practice and 
theory. ”’ 


According to Newman logic deals only with the abstract 
and the general in concrete matters; it does not lead us 


85. Pp. 52-53. 86. Gramm. p. 119. 87. Cf. Gramm. p. 98, and p. 287 footnote where he calls 
the proposition All who think exist a universal. Cf. Essay on Dev. pp. 33-34. 88. Supra same 
chapter, same section, footnote 82; Gramm. pp. 22-23. 89. Gramm. p. 265. 90. Ibid., p. 122. 
91. Ibid., pp. 12, 160. 
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further than to probable conclusions. It is only the illative 
sense which gives us perfect certitude by using the data of 
practice, the concrete, facts and experience, as will be 
explained in a later chapter. 


7. Introduction to Newman’s Theories on Universals 


In relation to the comprehension of ideas, a well-known 
classification of terms is the distinction between singular 
terms and common terms (termini singulares et termini 
communes); the common terms are subdivided into universal 
and analogous terms. 


A universal term is acommon term which is applicable to 
several things, separately and in exactly the same sense. 


Newman, however, does not like the word "universal" and 
does not use it. unless by exception. He prefers the term 
"general". The only texts in which we find the word are the 
following ones: *” 


For a logician dog and horse is not a thing which he sees, but a mere name 
suggesting ideas; and by dog or horse universal he means, not the aggregate 
of all individual dogs and horses brought together, but a common aspect, 
meagre but precise, of all existing or possible dogs and horses, which all the 
while does not really correspond to any one single horse or dog out of the 
whole aggregate. 95 


In the same chapter he delivers a philippic against what 
he styles ''the so-called universals", which, as he says, are 
only generals. ** 


Consequently he calls them in other passages: gener- 
alizations,°*® abstractions, °° general notions,®’ he speaks 
about the universal ''man" as about "the quidam homo, the 
individuum vagum of the logician".°* Consistently he calls 


universal propositions "general truths". °° 


Apparently by generals Newman understands such propo- 
sitions as are not true in all circumstances but admit ex- 
ceptions. He wants to limit the universals to those propo- 
sitions only which come true without any exception. And in 
this he conforms to the meaning of the English words them- 


92. Apart from the footnote on p. 287 of the Grammar, quoted in my footnote 87. 93. Gramm. 
p. 267. 94. Ibid., p. 279. 95. Ibid., pp. 9, 147. 96. Ibid., p.9. 97. Jbid., p. 25. 98. Ibid., 
p. 32. 99. Ibid., p. 11. 
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selves, as illustrated from a passage in the University 
Sermons where he makes a distinction between 'general 
good", i.e. the 'goodofthe whole", and universal good, i. e. 


"the good of each individual".*”° 


In a later paragraph we intend to study what Newman 
teaches about the objectivity of the universals and how this 
doctrine affects his theory of human thinking. 


8. The Definition 


We distinguish nominal and real definitions; the former 
explains the word, the latter explains the thing or the idea. 


Real definitions are subdivided into essential definitions 
and descriptive definitions, i.e. definitions of the essence 
or nature of a thing and definitions which give only a de- 
scription. 


Definitions expressing the essence may be metaphysical 
or physical in so far as they express metaphysical or physical 
elements of the essence. 


On reading Newman one gets the impression that he does not 
clearly see the difference between metaphysical definitions 
and any other definitions. In speaking of either he very rarely 
makes clear which ofthetwohe means.*** Moreover he now 
and again betrays some doubt about the value of definitions. 


In order to explain Newman's theories correctly we should 
consider what he wrote on this subject. 


When inferences are the necessary results of previous 
classifications, he says, we may call them definitions. E. g. 
having divided beings into their classes the definition of man 
is inevitable’°* He evidently alludes to the arbor Por- 
phyriana and the essential definition. 


At every stepinthis matter we meet his distinction between 
thing and notion, between the concrete and the abstract. 
We are able, he says, to define the creations of our own 
minds for they are what we make them and nothing else, 
but itis extremely difficult to define concrete things, indeed 


100. /bid., p. 106. 101. Cf. however Idea p. 150, footnote, and Essay on Dev. p. 35. 
120. Gramm. pp. 39-40. 
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it is as easy to create what is real as to define it.*°* In 1879 
he repeated this opinion of 1843 ina letter to William Froude: 
“Noone can completely define things which exist externally 
to the mind, and which are known to him by experience. It 
is as easy to create as to define." '°* 


It might be remarked that this is not wonderful at all. 
"Individuum est ineffabile'' say the Scholastics: what is 
individual, cannot be completely expressed by a definition. 
But Newman's words imply something more. Virtually he 
denies the possibility of essential definitions of actual beings 
because every thing is individual. He evidently does not see 
that the universality of any essential definition has its 
foundation in reality and not only inour minds. This may be 
made clearer by what follows. 


When he speaks about mysteries he asserts that an alleged 
fact should not be called impossible because it is inconceiva- 
ble. At the same time he denies "'the possibility of two straight 
lines enclosing a space, on the ground of its being incon- 
ceivable", which seems to contradict his first statement. 


But he could do so, he says, because a straight line is a 
notion, defined in his own way at his own pleasure; there is 
no question of things or facts; the question is one of the 
consistency with each other of those definitions and their 


logical consequences. wi 

So definitions are only reliable and trustworthy guides in 
our reasoning processes when they are mere abstractions, 
used as abstractions. If by means of abstractions we reach 
conclusions, we reach abstract truths, as logical results 
of definitions, formed by ourselves. If, however, we at- 
tribute a concrete reality to them, we go too far. When in 
comparing human individuals we findakind of standard man, 
a sort of common measure among all men we know, we may 
construct from this knowledge ''what we consider a defi- 
nition", e.g. ""manis abeingof progress", or ''man is made 
for society''. But we are not justified in imposing our defi- 
nition on the whole race and on every member of it. Andwe 
must not forget that a given individual is only very likely 
to possess that quality; we should know him to be sure of 


103. Un. Sern. p. 332. 104. Ward Il, p. 587. 105. Gramm. p. 51. 
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In the same passage Newmanillustrates his theories with 
the proposition: "man is rational". From the context it 
appears that he means: all men can use their reason. This, 
of course, when applied to a given individual is a high proba- 
bility at best. Consequently if he blames overrating propo- 
sitions of this sort, he seems to mix up a descriptive and ar 
essential definition, a general proposition and a univer:.:.’. 


Traditional philosophy affirms that we cannot give es- 
sential definitions of many concrete beings, because some 
things have not what they calla genus, and the nature of other 
things is so obscure that we donot see their specific differ- 
ence from other beings. This is what Newman likes to empha- 
size.*°’ And he does so with such abundance of words and 
proofs that the doctrine of universals gets out of sight. As 
a matter of fact he insists that he does not want to write on 
metaphysics. He wantstoreachconcrete reality, he wants to 
study the phenomena of human thinking. Concrete reality, 
however, or the psychological world of our individual 
knowledge, is immensely rich, andonlyvery, very few ofits 
beings or essences have been probed to the bottom by the 
science of metaphysics so that complete essential definitions 
canbe givenofonlyafewofthem. Thisis what led Newman to 
object to generalizing and to the steady application of uni- 
versal propositions and universal ideas. 


This doctrine affects all his works: we very seldom meet 
definitions in the common philosophical sense of the word. 
Newman only notes and describes things, andis always 
mindfulof his audience. In this sense we should understand 
what he says when asserting that ''we need not dispute, we 
need not prove, we need but define",’°* because when we 
understand each other's meaning, we see for the most part 


that controversy is either superfluous or hopeless.’” 


9. The Judgment and Its Expression 


A judgmentor judicium is a mental act in which the mind 
pronounces something of something else, either in an af- 


106. [bid., pp. 279-280. 107. Cf. e.g. Ess. on Dev. p. 35. 108. Un. Serm. p. 200. 109. Jbid., 
p- 201. 
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firmative or ina negative way. The symbol of this act is 
an enunciation, enuntiatio, a proposition. I have already 
mentioned **° that Newman often uses the word idea or notion 
instead of enunciation or proposition.’ 





Newman begins his Grammar with what from a psychologi- 
cal point of view first attracts our attention, viz. the propo- 
sition. A proposition consists of a subject and a predicate, 
united by the copula."’? He distinguishes three forms, the 
categorical, the conditional and the interrogative form. 


The interrogative form of a proposition does not want any 
explanation. The conditional form expresses a conclusion, 
atonce implying, however, other propositions and their de- 
pendence. — Thus in the proposition: Free-trade, therefore, 
benefits the poorer classes, "therefore'' expresses the de- 
pendence on other propositions not mentioned here. — The 
categorical form implies the absence of conditions or reser- 
vations of any kind; such a proposition is complete initself. 
He calls these forms respectively; question, conclusion and 
assertion.’** 


This simple division affects the whole of his doctrine of 
human thinking. Proceeding from the proposition to the 
mental act, he distinguishes three kinds: a question, i.e. the 
expression of a doubt; a conclusion, i.e. the expression of an 
act of inference; and an assertion, i.e. the expressionofan 
act of assent.*'* These three modes of shaping a proposition 
may co-exist in the same person. ''For what we have already 
concluded, we may, if we will, make aquestionof; and what 
we are asserting, we mayof course conclude over again. We 
may assert to one man, and conclude to another, andaskof 
a third.'' But the form of the propositions remains differ- 
ent.’"* This does not hold good for the mental act: when we 
doubt, we have not reached a conclusion; when we conclude we 
do not give our unconditional assent; when we assent, we are 
not dependent in our act on previous reasonings. "It is very 


110. Supra, same chapter, paragraph which contains footnote 86 and 87. 111. Cf. Gramm. pp. 
33, 98; Un. Serm. p. 329, etc. 112. Gramm. pp. 3, 14. Is it important to mention that Newman 
fills up a few pages about the problem how far the terms of a proposition should be apprehended 
so that it may become the object of an inference or of an assent? Pp. 14-15: “We cannot assent 
to a proposition without some intelligent apprehens.on of it whereas we need not understand 
it at all in order to infer it; pp. 8, 14, 15, and this requires atleast a certain apprehension of 


the predicate. 113. Gramm. p. 3. 114. Jbid., p. 5. 115. Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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evident, that, so far as we infer, we do not doubt, andthat, 
when we assent, we are not inferring; and when we doubt, 
we cannot assent. ''"’® 


It is important exactly to understand Newman's meaning. 
Doubt does not know whether the predicate belongs to the sub- 
ject or not. Inference unites the predicate to the subject or 
separates it from it because of previous reasons, which still 
influence the conclusion explicitly. Assent, however,affirms 
or denies the unity of the subject andthe predicate without any 
respect to preliminary inferences. 


Newman illustrates this in an example connected withre- 
vealed religion. In this respect, he says, a man may bea 
sceptic, viz. whenhe does not know whether revelation is true 
or not; he may be a philosopher, viz. when he sees the 
reasonableness of christianity from his inferences and for 
this reason accepts its doctrines according to the strength of 
his reasonings; or as abeliever, viz. when as he assents to its 
truths without any explicit dependence on previous argu- 
ments,’ so that he may be looking for his reasons after 
having given his assent. 


Newman does not use the terms: universal propositionor 
singular proposition. He simply divides the propositions into 
general propositions as the opposite of individual propo- 
sitions." These general propositions sometimes are called 
byhim: generaltruths,’’ large principles, general laws.’ 
So here again we notice his aversion ofthe term"universal". 


In this matter, too, the distinction between things and 
notions, the concrete and the abstract, comes into play. 
Singular propositions stand for concrete things and their 
terms are singular terms, general propositions stand for 
abstractions and their terms are commonterms.™  Re- 
ligion, for example, has todo with realities andrealities are 
singular; theology has to do with notions and notions are 
general andsystematic.’”? For this reasonreligionis based 
on singular propositions, whereas theology deals with general 
truths or dogmas. 


116. [bid., pp. 5-6. 117. Ibid., p. 6 118. Ibid., p. 11. 119. Ibid., p. 270; Idea p. 506. 
120. Gran. pp. 12, 280. 121. Jbid., p. 22. 122. Ibid., p. 140. 
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10. Reasoning 


Reasoning is a mental act which leads the mind frem the 
knowledge of one thing to the knowledge of another by means 
ofathird, previously known. It is the mind's progress from 
what is known to what is unknown, which process implies 
causality so far as the one is the cause of the other. 


The expression of this mental act is called argument or 
argumentation, which may be deductive or inductive. 


The deduction is an argument by which we proceed from 
knowing what is more universal to knowing what is less uni- 
versal, the former being called the antecedent, the latter the 
consequent. The relation between the two is expressed by 
words like''so, therefore, consequently" etc. and is called 
consequence. 


Newman agrees with these definitions; for ''consequence", 
however, he sometimes uses the word "inferentia". '” 


All forms of deduction are reducible to the Aristotelian 


syllogism. The simple syllogism is an argumentation in 
which, from two simple propositions, arranged inacertain 
way, follows a third, on the strength of that arrangement. 
Aristotle discovered the rules which govern this argu- 
mentation and taught us the so-called figures and modes for 
the exact arrangement. 


When Newman speaks about the rules of logic, the art of 
reasoning, the skill in arranging syllogisms ‘“ and the modes 
and figures,’ he means those well-known"regulae, figurae 
et modi'' which every handbook of orthodox logic gives asa 
matter of course and according to tradition. Now and again he 
seems to imply that in his opinion their value is oftenover- 
rated. Itis especially Locke, the first philosopher studied by 
Newman, ’'’° who causes Newman's dissatisfaction because of 
his exaggerated praises of logical demonstration and his 
overestimation of the rules of logic. '”’ 


In handbooks of logic we find a threefold distinction of the 


123. Ibid., p. 183. He seems to speak here about conditional propositions; he means syllogisms 
and especially enthymemes; cf. also pp. 263-264; Essay on Dev. p. 58. 124. Cf. supra, chapter 
IV, passim. 125. Gramm. pp. 181, 266; Un. Serm p. 276; sometimes he writes “mood” instead 
of “mode”. 126. Ward Life I, p. 34. 127. Gramm. pp. 160-164; Essay on Dev. pp. 327-328. 
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syllogism: demonstrative, dialectical and sophistic syllo- 
gisms. The demonstrative or apodictical syllogism is defined 
as the syllogism which forms atrue and necessary conclusion 
from true and necessary premisses. The dialectical syllo- 
gism contains at least one premiss which is only probable so 
that nothing but a probable conclusion may be obtained from 
it. The sophistic syllogism is a fallacious syllogism, and 
does not enter into consideration here. 


Newman arranges nearly all syllogisms under the head of 
dialectical syllogisms, whereas the logicians would generally 
call many of them demonstrations. This is closely related to 
what has been said above about universal propositions’”* and 
about definitions.’*’ It is also connected with the fact that 
Newman pays more attention to the concrete than to the 
abstract, more to practice than to theory. He believes that 
demonstration is possible in the case of the pure abstract, 
but what is purely abstract is comparatively rare; only 
mathematics and mere creations of the mind canbe so con- 
sidered. If we reason as in mathematics with the help of 
symbols, whichdo not stand for anything more than we wish 
them to mean, our reasoning is demonstrative and perfectly 
conclusive. But if our words denote something concrete we 
have carefully to find out and to determine their exact 
meaning, inorder to have them entirely in our power and to 
be able to reach irrefragable conclusions.’ Virtually 
Newman limits demonstrative syllogisms to mathematics 
and what is in our time termed symbolic logic. The more 
logic becomes symbolic logic, the more perfect it is and the 
more it approaches pure demonstration. 


The induction is a form of reasoning in which we proceed 
from what is individual and singular to what is universal and 
general. For a legitimate induction we should enumerate the 
separate ''inferiora'’ in sucha way that the predicate appears 
to belong to the nature of the subject. To the induction are 
referred the example, i.e. the imperfect induction or a 
probable argumentation which leads toa universalconclusion 
although the "inferiora" are not all mentioned; and secondly 
the analogy, i.e. an argumentation in which are led from 


128. See same chapter, section 7. 129. Supra same chapter, section 8. 130. Gramm. pp. 266 
267. 
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one particular case to another on account of a certain re- 
semblance between them. 


Newman very often writes about the inductive method in 
physics and about its originator, Bacon. 


He describes, for example, how we draw from our ever- 
recurring experiences of particular phenomena the general 
proposition that there is an external world, and how from 
particular instances in which conscience speaks we infer 
the existence of a Sovereign Ruler.’ These are inductive 
processes. 


His own method of proof is very often inductive. He starts 
from facts and experiences and bases his theories upon them. 


In regard to his divisions he is nowhere systematic. Inhis 
University Sermons he gives several particular methods of 
thought, mentioning, apart from the strictly Aristotelian 
method, antecedent probability, analogy, parallel cases, 
testimony and circumstantial evidence.*** In his Grammar 
he adds induction and analogy as modes of inference.’ 


1. Antecedent probability is called by Newman elsewhere: 
abstract argument or antecedent reasonor a priori argument, 
and sometimes presumption. ** 


Those a priori reasons have by themselves not the power 
of logical proof, according to Newman, in other words they 
do not give direct and decisive grounds for a conclusion. **° 
We cannot become certain of facts by means of these a priori 
reasons alone. ''Facts cannot be proved by presumptions" *'’ 


Only negatively they may furnish perfect proofs; in other 
words a priori reasons are safe whenthey are negative. Thus 
we may be certain priori that Alexander the Great did not 
act as a coward on a particular occasion, because of his 
notorious bravery. *** 


An a priori argument or an antecedent probability is an 
argument from the nature of the case '” as Newman says; it 


131. Idea p. 223; Gramm. pp. 62, 166, 283 etc. On Bacon: Granm. pp. 350-351; Essay on Dev. 
p- 110; Idea p. 148 etc. etc. 132. Gramm. p. 62-63. 133. Un. Semn. p. 258. See also Essay on 
Dev. p. 111, and especially pp. 117-119. 134. Gramm. p. 283. 135. [bid., pp. 159-160, 299, 
381-383, 423. 136. Ibid., p. 299. 137. Ibid., p. 383. 138. Ibid., p. 381. 139. Ibid., pp. 159- 
160. 
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is the opposite of an argumenta posteriori or an argument 
from experience or from facts." The former leads us only 
to probable conclusions, the latter to conclusions which are 
certain.’ The former is more related to implicit reasoning, 
the latter to explicit reasoning.” 


As we shall see in a later chapter the illative sense is the 
faculty of the mind by means of which we obtain absolute 


certitude in spite of the mere probability of the antecedent 
reasons.**° 


2. Analogy, parallel cases and examples have not been 
accurately defined by Newman nor exactly distinguished. 


In the first part of the Grammar he wants to illustrate 
a theory by means of two facts, viz. the fact that we get 
our first knowledge about the existence of anexternal world 
from the senses, and the fact that we obtain our initial 
knowledge of God from conscience. He calls these facts 
examples and analoégies.'* 


One of the first experiences of an infant is that of his 
willing and doing so that he becomes conscious of his sover- 
eign, arbitrary power. This is the wayhe comes to know the 
principle of causality. It is an argument from analogy, says 
Newman,’ "just as children again, by beating the ground 
after falling, imply that what has bruised them has intelli- 
gence. '"'**° 

He calls human birth an analogy of the divine birth: the 
Word is the Son of God. So to be a son, said of man, and to 
be a son, said of God, is an analogy.” 


Another analogy is this: The sun will rise tomorrow for 
it rose to-day.* 


Butler looks for parallel cases or analogies in nature, 
says Newman, to prove that the existence ofthe supernatural 
world is not a doctrine contrary to reason. 


140. Ibid., p. 197. It is evident that these distinctions differ from the scholastic demonstratio 
a priori or the proof of the effect from the cause, and the demonsiratio a posteriori, the proof from 
the effect. 141. Un. Serm pp. XIV-XV, No. 10; Gramm. p. 299. 142. Un. Serm. p. XIL. 
143. Gramm. pp. 287, 327, 329, 381-382. 144. [bid., pp. 62-62. 145. Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
146. Ibid., p. 67. 147. Ibid., p. 136. 148. Ibid., p. 283. 149. Ibid., p. 382. 
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Sometimes an analogy becomes a positive argument. Thus 
the kssay on Development was first planned to trace analogies 
which might clear up difficulties regarding faith, but those 
analogies pointed toarule; this rule presupposed Providence 
and a divine scheme; and from all this Newmaninferred the 
divine origin of Catholicism.’ 


3. Circumstantial evidence is Newman's term for all 
indirect proofs, especially those produced in courts of law. 
They are "cumulating and converging indications", i.e. 
directions which, coming together, all point to the same 
conclusion.’ They form the opposite of direct or de- 
monstrative evidence. Their value lies in the 'reductio ad 
absurdum": if those indications are not sufficient to justify 
the conclusion, let us suppose that the conclusion be false, 
and the consequence willbe anabsurdity.*’ Inother words, 
those indications could not exist unless the conclusion were 
true.’ 


When Newman deals with probabilities which under the 
influence of the illative sense lead us to certitude, he often 
means this cumulative or circumstantial evidence, *™* in 
contrast with demonstrative arguments.’ Sometimes he 
calls it moral evidence in contrast with demonstrative 
proof. But he does not like the term "moral" because of its 
vagueness.’ 


11. The “Disputatio Scholastica” 


Newman does not seem in favor of methodical disputes 
in the strict scholastic sense. He is convinced that we are 
certain and become certain not by means of irrefragable 
syllogisms but by a much subtler process of the mind, which 
has to be prepared and grown into. Syllogisms furnish only the 
bare skeleton or the rough outlines of this process.’ They 
show the way along which our reasoning proceeds. They pro- 
vide us with a means — though a very imperfect one — of 
communicating the results of our thinking. They have a nega- 


150. /bid., p. 498; Essay on Dev. pp. vii, viii. From another passage of the Essay it appears 
that he admits a difference between analogy and example; he quotes a certain argument and calls 
it “an analogy rather than an instance”. P. 175. 151. Gramm. pp. 318-319, 324. 152. Jbid., 
pp- 295, 321-322. 153, ibid, p.. 321. 154. Cf. Ward Life I, p. 163. 155. /bid., p. 169. 
156.Gramm. p. 318. 157. /bid., pp. 288 ff. 
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tive rather than a positive character. That is why Newman 
always tries to make people realize his argumentations, i.e. 
he prepares his readers, by collecting all kinds of circum- 
stantial evidence, by an implicit and explicit appeal to the 
minds and characters of his opponents etc. etc., which will 
be explained whenthe proofs for the illative sense are being 
examined. 


All this does not mean that he does not know how to conduct 
a dispute according to scholastic methods. An interesting 
instance is the refutation of Kingsley's blunders in the first 
editions of the Apologia. ** He does not apply the strictly 
scholastic form there but on the whole his method runs 
paralleltoit. A well-known magazine ofthe time, which was 
notoriously free from any favorable bias regarding Newman, 
could not but grant that the , Apologia proved his"almost. 
unrivalled logical powers" 


12. The Objectivity of Human Knowledge 


What is Newman's opinion of the objectivity of human 
knowledge? Would he allow us to ask ourselves if any objective 
value ought to be attributed to it? 


"To know'' has two meanings with Newman. Inits full sense 
it is to assent to an objective truth after reflection,  - 
other words, it is a reflex assent to a proposition which is 
objectively true, soreflex assent to anobjective truth. But in 
amore general sense he considers as knowledge all assents 
to something objective, simple assent included. Very often 
he just means what modern philosophical handbooks formu- 
late in this way: to know is the union of the thinking subject 
with the object known. Thus he speaks for example about the 
knowledge which an infant possesses of its mother or nurse, 
and this knowledge evidently excludes reflection. ** 


As to the meaning of the wordtruththere is notthe slightest 
indication that Newman understands by it anything different 


from veritas logica or logical truth, as the Scholastics call 
x. 


Now he undoubtedly grants that we should examine the ob- 


158. See “Answer in Detail to Mr. Kingsley’s Accusations”, edition Wilfrid Ward, (2nd ed., 
Oxford 1931) pp. 373 ff 159. Ibid., p. ix. 160. Gramm. pp. 195-196. 161. Jbid., p. 111. 
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jective value of our knowledge. Several pages ofhis Grammar 
deal with this subject. Toknow, in the specifically Newman- 
nian sense, isto have reflex certitude about a thing. Is this 
not a mistake of our minds since no line can be drawn between 
real certitudes, which have truth for their object, and 
apparent certitudes? We see how often people are certain 


about things and after a time give up that certainty for the 
contradictory. *” 


We may say that almost everywhere in the Grammar of 
Assent the following problem is at the bottom of Newman's 
considerations: We are certain of many things, i.e. we are 
convinced that our thinking represents reality. As soon how- 
ever as we examine the grounds of our certitudes, we cannot 
wordthem or at least wecannot formulate themin full. There 
are those who have inferred from this fact that our thinking 
has no basis in reality and that we are wrong in attributing 
objective value to our ideas. Thisis a false conclusion, says 
Newman, and for this reason I intend to analyse human 
thinking and to prove that it answers to reality and that when 
we cannot reach reality via logically-worded syllogisms we 
may reach it via our illative sense. 


Therefore he wrote to Dr. Meyneil, the corrector of his 
book: "I quite agree with you that the deepest men say that 
we can never be certain of anything — and it has been my 
object therefore in [a] good part of my volume to prove that 
there is such a thing as unconditional assent."*” 


In all his elucidations he does not lose sight of his final 
conclusion. He says that our intellects have been made for 
truth, can attain truth, and having attained it, can keep it, 
recognize it and preserve the recognition. ** Truth is the 
proper object of the intellect. ‘eS He refutes the great ob- 
jection against the objectivity of our knowledge, viz. the 
alleged defectibility of certitude, by a subtle, psychological 
analysis of error. sad 


Consequently it is evident that Newman has started the 
problem and encouraged a studied solution. 


162. [bid., pp. 222-223, 240-242. 163. Letter to Meynell, Nov. 17, 1869. Published by the 
author of this article in Newman’s leer over het menselijk denken, p. 289. 164. Gramm. p. 222. 
165. Ibid., p. 172. 166. Ibid., pp. 228-336. 
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But does Newman teach, like Mercier and others, that 
philosophical reflection is necessary for us to be justified 
in having certitude about the aptitude of our intellects to know 
truth? 


This is not quite plain. The following considerations may 
throw some light on this question. 


Newman's belief in the ability of the human mind to obtain 
the truth is so strong that he felta great reluctance to speak 
about trusting our faculties. This seemed unphilosophical to 
him. It may only be said figuratively: 


We are what we are, and we use, not trust our faculties. To debate about 
trusting in a case like this, is parallel to the confusion implied in wishing 
I had had a choice if I would be created or no, or speculating what I should 
be like, if I were born of other parents. “Proximus sum egomet mihi”. Our 
consciousness of self is prior to all questions of trust or assent. We act 
according to our own nature, by means of ourselves, when we remember or 
reason. We are as little able to accept or reject our mental constitution, as 
our being. We have not the option; we can but use or mar its functions. 1®7 


In powerful and suggestive language he rejects the propo- 
sitions of the sceptics, who ask their own nature andtheir own 
faculties for credentials. He thinks it meaningless in us to 
criticize andto find fault with them, for in this way thinking 
would become but an idle amusement, not worth the trouble. 
We cannot think, reflect or judge about our being, without 
starting from the very point at which we hope to conclude.'® 


When one reads those concisely quoted statements of 
Newman's withcare, one gets the impression that he wants to 
say: We know the aptitude of our intellects to know the truth, 
but not explicitly (or in actu signato), always however im- 
plicitly (or in actu exercito). When we say that wetrust this 
or that act of themind, '"weimplyno recognition of a general 
power or faculty, or of any capability or affection of our 
minds, over and above the particular act''.’ In other 
words, this trustworthiness of our intellects, which is’ 
sometimes called a first principle, does not exist asa 
specific judgment of our minds, connected with each one 
of our mental acts, but is only an unconscious or implicit 
assent in the mental aptitude of knowing. 


Newman therefore discards every doubt about the 


167. Ibid., p. 61. 168. Ibid., p. 346-347. 169. Ibid., p. 60. 
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trustworthiness of our faculty of knowing. He not only rejects 
negative doubt, which some neo-scholastics seem to think 
necessary, but also any methodical doubt. He approves, how- 
ever, and institutes himself an analysis of our mental acts 
in order to illustrate how reasonable is our certitude as to 
the aptitude of our minds to acquire truth. And in this he 
agrees with the most prominent Neo-Scholastics of the last 
two decades. We intend to speak about this analysis again 
since it is closely related to the illative sense. 


13. Newman on Scepticism 


Very often Newman mentions the sceptics especially Hume 
and Montaigne. Nosmall wonder, for the fear of scepticism 
in others was one of the reasons he wanted to strengthen the 
basis of our certitudes by writing the 'urammar of Assent. 
As a matter of fact his whole life may be considered a 
continuous struggle against scepticism, especially in re- 
ligious matters. 


In his Fssay on Levelopment he condemns those sceptics 


who sap arguments by dividing them and by refuting the 
separate parts. ''For it is easy to show in a short and lively 
manner that such and such things are liable to objection, 
that this or thatis of little weight in itself; but impossible to 
show, inlike manner, the unitedforceof the whole argument 


in one view." '” 

There are writers, hesaysinhis\Grammar of Assent, who 
go far beyond areasonable scepticism relating to traditional 
statements about facts of pre-historic times. They assert 
that we are wrong in assuming even one principle and that we 
ought to begin with universal doubt. 


But he refutes this point of view inthe most radical manner 
and says: 

This, however, is of all assumptions the greatest, and to forbid assumptions 
universally is to forbid this one in particular. Doubt itself is a positive state, 
and implies a definite habit of mind, and thereby necessarily involves a system 
of principles and doctrines all its own. Again, if nothing is to be assumed, 
what is our very method of reasoning but an assumption? ?7* 

There are some inspiring pages in which he convinces us 
of the fact that our false certitudes — errors of our minds 


170. P. 109. 171. Gramm. p. 377. 
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when we felt very certain — are no objection to our minds 
themselves and do not give us grounds for universal doubt 
but demand from us an increased circumspection when we 
want to give assent.'” 


His University Sermons already prove his condemnation 
of universal scepticism in religious matters: 


Those who deliberately refuse to form a judgment upon the most momentous 
of all subjects; who are content to pass through life in ignorance, why it is 
given, or by whom, or to what it leads; and who bear to be without tests of 
truth and error in conduct, without rule and measure for the principles, persons 
and events, which they encounter daily, - these men though they often claim, 
will not by any Christian be granted the name of philosophers. 73 


Newman had perceived and fullyrealized the false grounds 
of scepticism. He knows how to bring home to the minds of 
his readers the deepest basis of the system. Compare e. g. 
his remarks on the "Fluctuations of Human Opinion", '” 
Consequently he thanked God that he had been preserved from 
universal scepticism as he wrote to Dr. Puseyin 1845, for 
which he believed to have a certain disposition.’” 


14. Idealism 


The great underlying principle of modern idealism — no 
matter how differently the many systems develop it —- may 
be stated thus: the knowing mind knows only its own thoughts, 
in other words: the object of our knowledge is not distinct 
from the knowledge itself. (Berkeley, Hume, Kant.) 


When still in the Anglican Church Newman seems to have 
been inclined to idealistic doctrines resembling those of 
Berkeley. In his Apologia he speaks about his 'mistrust of 
the reality of material phenomena".'” In his University 
Sermons we meet questions like these: What if the whole 
series of impressions, made on us through the senses, be 
but the token of realities distinct from themselves .... What 
if the properties of matter are merelyrelativetous? .. What 
if those impressions are but a divine economy suited to our 
need?’”’ At all events we feel an instinct within us, Says 
Newman, we have anexternal necessity to force us, to trust 
our senses, and we may leave the question of their substantial 


172. Ibid., p. 228-236. 173. Un. Sem. pp. 289-290, No. 27. 174. Ward, Life, Il, p. 242. 
175. Ibid., Life 1, p. 31. 176. Pp. 4,10. 177. Un. Serm. pp. 347-349, No. 40, 41. 
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truth for another world, "tillthe day break, and the shadows 
flee away". 78 _ Those pages, when taken from their contexts 
and not studied in connection with other texts, go far to 
prove that Newman was infected with Berkeleyism. But if we 
compare them with other passeges we shall understand his 
meaning and see that they are meant as an explanation of 
what he calls "the sacramental principle, i.e. the doctrine 
that material phenomena are both the types and instruments of 
real things unseen" *” and that they do not take into con- 


sideration the reality of the objects of our thinking. 


Nevertheless there remain expressions and sentences in 
Newman's works that seem to point to a sort of moderate 
idealism, especially when compared with his youthful 
aversion for material phenomena, with the possible indirect 
influence of Berkeley and with the texts quoted just now from 
the University Sermons. 


In the Grammar of Assent for example he speaks about our 
knowledge of an external world and calls the proposition that 
"there are things existing external to ourselves" a first 
principle. His explanation, however, of his doctrine sounds 
a little idealistic when he asserts that his first principle is 
formed on an instinct.*® ''This instinct is directed towards 
individual phenomena one by one, and has nothing of the 
character of a generalization", inother words, every singular 
phenomenon is attributed to areal external object by a spon- 
taneous judgment of our mind. The human mind completes this 
act of the instinct and draws from those recurring ex- 
periences a general proposition and concludes by an inductive 
process that ''there is an external world and that all the 
phenomena of sense proceed from it." 1! 


When he speaks about the fact that we cannot see God, he 
adds: 


But still in what sense have we a discernment of His creature3, of the 
individual beings which surround us? The evidence which we have of their 
presence lies in the phenomena which address our senses, and our warrant 
for taking these for evidence is our instinctive certitude that they are evidence. 


178. Ibid., p. 349, No. 141. 179. Apol. pp. 10, 18. 180. Instinct is any spontaneous impulse, 
according to Newman, whether physical as with animals, whether-intelligent as with men, implying 
“a perception of facts without assignable media of perceiving”. Cf. Gramm. p. 334; Ward, Life 
II, p. 258. 181. Gramm. pp. 61-62, 111. 
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By the law of our nature we associate those sensible phenomena or impressions 
with certain units, individuals, substances, whatever they are to be called, 
which are outside and out of the reach of sense, and we picture them to 
ourselves in those phenomena. The phenomena are as if pictures; but at the 
same time they give us no exact measure or character of the unknown things 
beyond them ... Therefore, when we speak of our having a picture of the things 
which are perceived through the senses, we mean a certain representation, 
true as far as it goes, but not adequate. 18? 


Dr. Meynell, the informal censor of the Grammar, conse- 
quently expressed his doubts as to those apparently idealistic 
statements. In a letter, dated August 16, 1869, he writes: 
"Ifear youfor your/dealism... Youwillsaythat you believe 
inthe external world as firmly as I do myself. No doubt you 
do. You are not idealist »”r et simple; but you are ideal- 
istic, "** 


In the same letter he suggests to Newman that he should 
speak about immediate perception of external objects inorder 
to save himself from this idealism. 


He called him a "hypothetical realist'''* i.e. a realist who 
holds that we experience only our own sensations and who 
supposes an external object to account for those sensations 
but is not able to prove the existence of such an object. 
A natural realist, on the other hand, maintains that we 
immediately perceive the object. *° 


Newman did not like to be a hypothetical realist in this 
sense; he did not mind being so in another. His knowledge of 
an external world is a conclusion of particular experiences. 
Every conclusion is necessarily hypothetical as far as it 
supposes premisses. In the same way this conclusion sup- 
poses aninductive process. This process need not be strictly 
logical but should be conducted by means of the illative sense 


as its principle of action.’®’ 

After Newman had explained in what sense he was a hypo- 
thetical idealist, Meynell observed that inthis way he seemed 
todenyour immediate perception of external objects and he 
added: ''I know a priest (and he is by no means a fool) who 
holds that matter is nothing else than the action of God upon 


182. /bid., pp. 102-103. 183. Published in the author’s book “Newman’s leer etc.” p. 270. 
184. Ibid., pp. 272-273. 185. /bid., p. 271. 186. Ibid., p. 274, letter dated Aug. 18,1869. 
187. Ward, Life II, p. 258. 
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the sensitive faculty. Such a one would be pleased at this 
seeming denial of immediate perception. '"''** 


This led Newman to an accurate exposition ofhis meaning 
in his following letter: ''I hold that we do not prove external 
individual objects, but perceive them —I cannot say that we 
immediately perceive them because it is throughexperience 
as aninstrument that we are led to them — and though we do 
not prove the particular, we do prove the general, i.e. by 
induction from the particular." ‘* 


He illustrated this by an example: I have a sheet of paper 
before me. Ihadno intention at all of saying that I know this 
by an argument from the impression on my senses. That 
perception comes to me through my senses. Therefore I 
cannot callitimmediate. If it were notfor mysenses, nothing 
wouldexcite me to perceive. But as soon as I see the white 
paper, I perceive by instinct (as I call it) without argu- 
mentative media, through mysenses, but not logically by my 
senses, thatthereisa thing, of which the white paper is the 
outwardtoken. Then, when I have this experience again and 


again, Igoonfrom the one, two three etc. external objects, 
to make aninduction. "There is a vast external world." This 
induction leads to a conclusion much larger than the par- 
ticular perceptions 


This excludes all reasonable doubt concerning the problem 
whether Newman taught Berkeleyantheories.*** Meynell did 
not object any more to Newman's doctrine. 


Finally, what clinches the matter is a text from papers 
published by Erich Przywara, regarding Kant's distinction 
between the knowledge of the noumena and the knowledge of 
the phenomena.’” Newman writes thus: 


Kant, whose philosophy I have just been reading in Chalibaus, would say as 
to consciousness: Yes, it bears witness to internal facts of the mind, but it is 
impossible to connect them, whatever they are, with anything external to it. 


188. “Newman’s leer etc.” p. 275, letter dated Aug. 18, 1869. 189. Ward, Life Il, p. 259, 
Letter of Aug. 20, 1869. 190. /bid. 191. The fact is Newman never studied Berkeley. See 
Apol. p. 18. 192. *J.H. Newman’s Problemstellung”, Stimmen der Zeit, 112 (1927), p. 444. — He 
speaks here about H.M. Chalibaus (1796-1862), says Przywara in Ringen der Gegerawart, ll, 
p. 840. He wrote “Historische Entwicklung der speculativen Philosophie von Kant bis Hegel” 
1837, which has been translated into English twice, by A. Tulk (London 1854) and A. Edersheim 
(Edinburgh 1854). 
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Well then, I say: - You can indeed reduce me to a state of absolute scepticism 
about everything external to consciousness = but this is a reductio ad absurdum 
of all knowledge external to us whatever, of senses as well as (I should add 
much more than) supersensuous knowledge = but if you do not go this extreme 
length which makes it hopeless ever to reason or to investigate at all you must 
allow something - and all I ask you to allow is this - that it is true 1am = or 
that my consciousness that I am represents the fact external to my conscious- 
ness (viz.) of my existence. Now see what is involved in this assumption, viz. 
my consciousness that I am is not immediate, but indirect - Sentio, ergo sum. 
In this is involved therefore the presence of a faculty by which from whatI 
haveexperience of I acquire the certainty of that of which I have not experience, 
viz. my existence, my existence being a fact external to consciousness. - But 
if one external unexperienced fact may be known by reasoning upon experience, 
perhaps another may. Therefore, the idea is not absurd that as from ‘sentio’ I 
infer the existence of myself, so from ‘conscientiar habeo’ I infer the existence 
of God, and again from the phenomena of sense I have the existence of matter. 


DR. ZENO, 0.F.M. CAP. 
Voorschoten, Holland. 


(to be continued) 





WILLIAM OF SAINT-THIERRY AND THE AUTHOR OF THE 
SUMMA SENTENTIARUM 


Literary and Doctrinal Relations 


Amownc the authors of the first half of the twelfth century 
William of Saint- Thierry is certainly one of the better known; 
at least the principal circumstances and dates associated with 
his life can without too great difficulty be reconstructed. ’ 


Born at Liége, he at first became monk of the monastery of 
the Benedictines of St. Nazaire at Reims. In 1119, he was 
elected abbot of St. Thierry near that same town. In1135he 
joined the Cistercians of Signy in the Diocese of Reims, —a 
retirement undertaken against the advice of his friend St. 
Bernard, — where he died toward the year 1148. 


Of his many works, all written witha good deal of personal 
unction, but one shall hold our interest here, namely his 
Liber de sacramento altaris.? On the personal testimony of 
the author,’ this tract onthe eucharist appeared a little after 
his letter remonstrating Rupert of Deutz for some less 
correct expressions used by the latter in his ve offici'fs. 
Since Rupert died probablyin1129, and most certainly before 
1134,° the work of William dates from the time whenhe was 
still abbot of St. Thierry (1119-1135). A. Wilmart places it in 
the year 1128. ° 


Notwithstanding the fact that the [iter de sacramento 
altaris passes for one of the most important tracts of the 
epoch, until now it does not seem to have provoked any 

1. On the life and works of William of Saint-Thierry see J. de Ghellinch, 1’ ssor de la lit- 
térature latine au XII® siécle, \iruxelles 1946, t. 1, p. 186-187. 

2. PL 180, 343-366. 


3. Liber de sacram. alt., Prol. (PL 180, 343-344 D): “Cum nuper, re ipsa exigente, cuidam 
fratri breviter de sacramentis scripsissem...” 


4, PL 180, 341-344. 
5. Cf. A. Manser in Lexihon fir Theol. und iiirche, YX, 15. 


6. La série et la date des ouvrages de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, jist Archives de la France 
monastique (Revue Mabillon), NIV, 1924, 157-167. 
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particularly attentive study. Having sounded it here and there 
from different pointsof view, we are ledto the conviction that 
a literal and doctrinal examination would be truly worthwhile 
for a better knowledge of the history of theology before Peter 
Lombard. By way of proof we present here the results of 
a comparative enquiry made into the tract of William and 
some chapters of the Summa Sententiarum. 


The Summa, due probably to Otho of Lucques, appeared 
some tenor twelve years after the tract of William, toward 
1140. Betweenthesetwo almost contemporary writings then, 
there exist some acute doctrinal and literary contacts. 
This in itself has its importance. Onthe one hand, it permits 
us to augment the list of sources, so difficult of recovery, 
of the Summa Sententiarum; we have there an advantageous 
result in view of the considerable influence exercised by this 
writing on the theology of the twelfth century and especially 
on Peter Lombard. Onthe other hand, the dependence of the 
Summa upon William of St.Thierry furnishes precious infor- 
mation for the genesis and evolution of certain doctrines 


pertaining to the eucharist and as yet but insufficiently known. 


1. Literary Borrowings 


The Liber de sacramento altaris of William of St. Thierry 
has furnished the Summa Sententiarum a discreet but none- 
theless real contribution. All the borrowings occur, as one 
would expect, in the section where the Summa treats of the 
eucharist, viz. in chapters 2 to 9 of the VIth tractatus.’ In 
line with his usual manner, Otho of Lucques did not proceed 
with massive borrowings. In a general way, he contented 
himself with being inspired by the text and the ideas of his 
model. Here and there however he inserted either entire 
phrases or turns of expressions taken textually from the 
tract of William. Since these latter borrowings are the most 
valuable in pointing out the literary dependence, a list is 
here dressed of them with the corresponding texts from the 
Liber de sacramento altaris. 


Summa Sententiarum, tr. VI Liber de sacramento altaris 
(c. 2 (PL 176, 139 CD) c. 2 (PL 180, 348 D = 349 A) 


Si enim nobis necessaria fuit illa Iam enim non est necessaria nobis 
manifesta praesentia Iesu Christi, qua illa eius manifesta praesentia, qua cum 


7. PL 176, 139146. 
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cum hominibus conversatus fuit ..., ita 
necessaria est in tota ista praesenti 
vita eius praesentia eo modo quo pos- 
set ... manducari. Unde ipse dicit: 
“Nisi manducaveritis ... in vobis”. 


c. 3 (ib. 140 AB) 


eee et ea quae ibi visibiliter cele- 
brantur, ut fractio, depositio, elevatio. 


Sacramentum enim est sacrae rei sig- 
num. Signum autem est quod praeter 
speciem quam ingerit facit aliquid in 
mentem venire. 

Haec autem visibilia faciunt in men- 
tem venire mortem vel sepulturam vel 
ad coelos ascensionem, et totum ordi- 
nem rei cuius sacramenta sunt. ‘ 


ee. ita illo vero cibo veroque potu 
anima ad veram vitam nutritur. 


ee» Sicut panis ex multis granis cf- 
ficitur unus, vinum ex multis ramecis in 
unum confluit ... 


c. 4 (ib. 141 CD) 


Sed cui creare de nihilo et formatum 
et formam fuit facile, mutare formatum 
et conservare formam non erit difficile 
et ut praeter substantiam subsistat ef- 
ficere. 


Itaque ad mysterii ritum, ad gustus 
suffragium, remanent ista subsistentia, 
ad corpus Domini quodammodo obtegen- 
dum, quod in forma et in natura sua 
sub illis vere persistit. 


c. 7 (ib. 143 D) 


Eadem tamen patientia et istos to- 
lerat Deus qua ipse toleravit ludaeos 
irridentes et conspuentes et crucifi- 
gentes. 


c. 9 (ib. 146 A) 


Item Augustinus ... ponit haec verba 
“ipsum et non ipsum”, quod sic intel- 
ligendum est: ipsum essentia, non ipsum 
visibili forma. 


hominibus conversatus est ... Neces- 
saria tamen nobis est praesentia eius 
eo modo quo eam necessaria.n Veritas 
testata est dicens: “Nisi manduca- 
veritis ... in vobis” manentem. 


c. 9 (ib. 356 BC) 

-- fractio, depositio et elevatio eius 

et cetera quae licet visibiliter ibi cele- 
brentur ... 
Sacramentum enim est sacrae rei sig- 
num. Signum autem est quod praeter 
speciem quam ingerit facit aliquid in 
mentem venire. 

ee. facit venire in mentem fidelium 
mortem vel sepulturam vel ad coelos 
ascensionem totumque ordinem rei cuius 
est sacramentum. 


ees quae ideo dicitur vere cibus quia 
nutrit ad veram vitam. 


ib. (ib. 357 D) 
es. mamque panis ex multis granis 
unum efficitur, vinum autem ex multis 
acinis in unum confluit ... 


c. 3-4 (ib.) 


(351 A) Et cui creare de nihilo et 
formatum et formam fuit facile, mutare 
formatum et conservare formam quomodo 
erit difficile? (350 A) ... praeter sub- 
stantiam facit Deus subsistere acci- 
dentia ... 


(351) A) Sic itaque ... ad mysterii 
ritum, ad gustus suffragium .... 

(349 D) servientia ad corpus Domini 
quodammodo obtegendum, quod in forma 
et natura sua vere persistit ... 


c. 7 (ib. 356 AB) 
.+» Iesus ... qua pietate ludaeos tole- 
ravit wridentes, conspuentes, crucifi- 
gentes, eadem et istos tolerat. 


c. 9 (ib. 360 C) 

Sic autem illud B. Augustini intelli- 
gendum est: quia et ipsum est corpus 
et non ipsum; ipsum quidem est materiali 
essentia, non ipsum autem visibili forma, 
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The agreement of the texts just cited is so perfect that it 
passes without commentary.* On the other hand, the re- 
spective age of the two works dispenses with establishing 
by internal arguments, —easy enough for that matter,” — the 
priorityof William's tract. It will suffice to note that these 
andother borrowings from the eminently devout and mystic 
Liser de sacramento altaris render account, at least ina 
large measure, for the note of piety which distinguishes 


these chapters from the other parts of the S5”™ma Sen- 
tentiarum, 


9 


2. Doctrinal Kapprochements 


The comparison of the two writings in question bear new 
light on the genesis, in the Summa, of the celebrated eucha- 
ristic distinction of sacramentum tantum, sacramentum et 
, res tantum, Furthermore it permits one to identify 
beyond doubt the mysterious 7uidam whom the theology of 
the time reproaches for teaching the inherence of the eucha- 
ristic accidents in the body of Christ. 


res 


A. Lhe Tripartite Formula of the Eucharist 


The tripartite formula of the eucharist, which was to finish 
by extending itself to all the sacraments, makes its first 
appearance not, asis oftentimes claimed, in the /ractatus de 
sacramento altaris of Stephen of Bauge,** but in the Summa 
Sententiarum, at the third chapter of the VIthtract.'* Already 
here it assumes the double form under which it was to be 
transmitted, that notably of sacramentum tantum, sacra- 
mentum et res, res tantum, and that, identical in sense, of 
sacramentum et non res, sacramentum et res, res et non 
sacramentum, 


8. Besides these textual correspondences, there are others, as shall be seen in the course of 
this article. Cf. also chapter 9 of the treatise on the Eucharist in the Summa Sententiarum (PL 176, 
145 D), which deals with the seemingly contrary texts of the Fathers, Its dependence on William’s 
work, c. 12 (PL180, 362 ©), is evident from the fact that both authors start with the same text of 
St. Augustine’s Commentary on St. John, tract. 30, n. 1 (PL 35, 1632): “Donec saeculum finiatur....” 


9. This is sufficiently clear from the imperfect manner in which the Summa has assimilated 
some of William’s ideas, see infra, p. 249. 

10. On this question, cf. D, Van den Eynde, On the attribution of the “Tractatus de sacramento 
altaris” to Stephen of Baugé, in Franciscan Studies, X, 1950, 33-45. 


11. PL 176, 140. 
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Just like any of the other formulas of the time, it is by 
no means the result of spontaneous generation. Quite the 
contrary, it was in preparation from a long while back and 
the author of the Summa needed but to give it a last touch. 
Indeed, the theology of baptism and that too of the eucharist 
had for a long time offered an ensemble of expressions and 
of ideas which suggested its formation. 


In point of fact, the formulaas such existed already though 
in a very different sense. Before the publication of the 
Summa, the Scholastics distinguished, apropos of baptism, 
between the effective but unfruitful reception of the sacra- 
ment, as inthe case of the ficti, the effective and at the same 
time fruitful reception, whichis the normal case, and finally 
the virtual reception, such as happens in the baptism of fire 
or of desire. From not solongback then, certain theologians 
belonging to the current of Anselm of Laon applied to these 
three ways of receiving baptism the terms sacramentum et 
non res, sacramentum et res, and res et non sacramentun. 
In this terminology, the work sacramentum is taken in the 
strict sense, meaning an efficacious sign of grace, and 
designates always, even in the expression sacramentum et 
res, a reality distinctive from the res or salutary effect of 
the sacrament. 


That new formula, held out already in the Sententiae 
Anselmi, finds its first close expression in the Sententiae 
divinae paginae, with however a partially defective appli- 
cation. It did not tempt Hugh of Saint-Victor nor Abelard, 
but the author of the Summa Sententiarum took on to it 
while at the same time correcting the less happy consider - 
ations of his source. 


12 


Sent. divinae paginae Summa Sent. }3 


Notandum autem quatuor esse gene- Deinde restat videre quod quidam 
ra hominum. Quidam habent sacramentum Sacramentum et rem suscipiunt, alii 
et rem sacramenti, et hii salvantur. Alii sacramentum et non rem, alii rem et non 
nec habent sacramentum nec rem sacra- sacramentum. Sacramentum et rem sacra- 
menti, sicut pagani, et hii prorsus damp- cramenti suscipiunt parvuli ... in quibus 
nantur. Alii vero, sicut parvuli, habent non requiritur propria fides; adulti quo- 
sacramentum fidem propriam sed non que, Si propria fide accedunt, et sacra- 


12. Edit. Fr. Bliemetzrieder, Anselms systematische Sentenzen (Beitrage zur Gesch. der Philos. 
des Mittelalters, XVIII, fasc. 2-3), Munster-in-Westph., 1919, 46. 


13. Tract. V, 5 (PL 176, 130 BC). 
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rem sacramenti, videlicet et hi etiam mentum et rem sacramenti habent .... 
salvantur. Alii autem non habent sacra- Sacramentum et non rem illi qui ficte ac- 
mentum sed rem sacramenti, id est cedunt .... Rem et non sacramentum 
fidem, sicut Cornelius ..... habent sicut martyres .... 


De his quaestio, utrum salvantur an De illis qui fidem Christi habent ... 
non. Augustinus dicit: “Si non con- quaeritur utrum salventur. ... .Augusti- 
temptus religionis sed articulus ex- nus ... dicit ... “Tunc impletur mysteri- 
cludit necessitatis, salvantur.” um baptismi, cum non contemptus re- 

ligionis sed articulus necessitatis ex- 


cludit.” 


Sed in libro Retractationum profitetur Sed dicunt quidam hoc retractasse 
se male dixisse, aperte ostendens quod Augustinum, quod falsum est. Non enim 
nullus sine gratia baptismi salvari pos- sententiam retractavit sed exemplum 
Sit. quod de latrone induxerat. 


The undeniable parallelism seen between the text of the 
Sententiae divinae paginae and that of the Summa implies, 
it wouldseem, the direct dependence of the second upon the 
first. At the least it demands the interventicn of a common 
or some intermediate source. It is clear in effect that the 
expositionof the Sententiae represents a less evolved stage 
of doctrine, and therefore more ancient; what is said there 
onthe subject of children who obtain salvation, even though 
they receive the sacrament without grace, is proof enough. 
The Summa offers a correct doctrine, which in sum total is 
that of the corresponding chapter of the De Sacramentis of 
Hugh of St. Victor.’ Its author has however before his eyes 
the text of the Sententiae divinae paginae or a similar one. 
Otherwise it is impossible to understand either its em- 
ployment of the tripartite formula, or its superfluous mainte- 
nance of the distinction between the parvuli who have not 
and the adul tiwho have the fides propria, or againthe express 
attribution to certain quidam of the change of opinion imputed 
to St. Augustine. All these details are absent from the expose 
of Hugh of St. Victor, but find their exact counterpart in that 
of the Sententiae divinae paginae. 


Otho of Lucques has not then created the famous tripartite 
formula, since already before him it was in usage apropos of 
baptism. His merit inthis consists that he transferred it from 
the domain of baptism to that of the eucharist, andhereby im- 
pressed upon it asense completely different. As applied to 
baptism it had a disjunctive sense: one receives either pre- 


14, Lib. VI, p. 6, c. 7 (PL 176, 453 D-454 A). 
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cisely the sacramentum tantum of baptism, or precisely the 
sacramentum et res, or precisely the res tantum. Trans- 
posedto the eucharist it becomes copulative and designates 
the three objective realities which are connected with that 
sacrament: thesacramentum tantum or the visible species, 
which signify without being signified; the sacramentum et res 
or the physical body of Christ, whichis at the same time si¢- 
num and signatum; the res tantum or the spiritual and mysti- 
calbody, which is signified by the two first without signifying 
anything of itself. In that context the word sacramentum has 
no longer the signification of an essentially sensible sign, still 
less that of an efficacious signof grace, because it applies it- 
self equally wellto the eucharistic and by definition invisible 
body as to the species which produce nothing. Sacramentum takes 
here then the general sense of sacred sign, be it sensible or 
subtracted from the senses, efficacious or without effect. In 
particular the expression sacramentum et res designates no 
longer, asinthe case of baptism, a double reality, viz. the 
efficacious sign and the grace, but instead the two aspects of 
signum and signatum of a single and identical reality, which 


is none other than the physical body of Christ. So, in order to 
adapt the tripartite formula of baptism to the eucharist the 
author of the Summa has submitted its sense to a radical 
transformation. 


The initiative of the Summa is however much less original 
thanit would appear. Indeed independently of the theology of 
baptism, many elements of that transformation had already 
previously received a first elaboration in the scholastic 
tracts upon the eucharist. Thus in order to clear away the 
ambiguity from the word sacramentum which until then 
applied itself indifferently to the species and to the body of 
Christ which is there hidden, Alger of Liege made a clear 
distinction between the sacramentum tantummodo, or the 
species, and the substantia, or the body of Christ.” Ata 
date more close to the publication of theSumma Sententiarun, 
the Sententiae Anselmi called the eucharistic body sacra- 
mentum et res sacramenti: res by way of reference to the 
species or visible sacrament, sacramentum by way of refer- 


15. De sacramentis corp. et sang. dominici, 1, 5 (PL 180, 752 BC): “Formam panis et vini et 
ceteras elementorum remanentes et visibiles qualitates sacramentum tantummodo vere dici et 


esse...” 
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ence to the celestial bread of angels, namelythe Word.** The 
material identity of these eucharistic expressions with those 
applied apropos of baptism, could not escape the author of the 
Summa; this was without doubt one of the factors which in- 
duced him to transpose the tripartite formula of baptism to the 
eucharist. There was however another, more decisive and 
more easily verifiable, the influence namely of William of 
St. Thierry. 


That author had, — and as it would appear the first among 
his contemporaries, —daringly proposed a perfect equivalent 
of the tripartite formula in order to indicate the three re- 
alities implied in the eucharist. He wrote in effect that the 
species arethe sacramentum of the physical body of Christ; 
that this in turn habet suum sacramentum in the physical 
form of the bread and is at the same time s1%cramentum of 
the spiritual body; finally, that the spiritual body sacra- 
mentum habet in the physical body andthe species. *’ 


The greater part of these ideas and these terms were 
traditional. On one point however William is an innovator, 
namely when he calls the body of Christ, distinct from the 
species, sacramentum of the spiritual body. Before him 
a good many theologians had applied the word sacramentum 
to the corpus Christi, but they were understood to speak of 
the body with and under the species, and consequently of the 
sacrament of the eucharist as a whole. 


William was well aware of the novelty of his opinion. Using 
the language of Lanfranc he defends himself from the eventual 
accusation of presumption.** He takes good care above all to 
surround his principaltheses, — altera caro Christi alterius 


16. Edit. Fr. Bliemezrieder, op. cit., 116-117: “Est tamen Christus et sacramentum et res 
sacramenti. Corpus enim eius quod diversis respectibus visibile et invisibile dicitur, res est 
visibilis sacramenti; sacramentum, panis coelestis et invisibilis, quo vivunt angeli; hic vero 
panis res est sui corporis.” 


17. Lib. de sacram. alt., 10 (PL 180, 356 BC): “...altera Christi caro alterius est sacramentum... 
Caro autem illa ... quae efficit vitam, sacramentwm habet item carnem Christi quae crucifixa est... 
Rursumque caro, quae crucifixa est, in panis visibilis forma suum habet sacramentum...” 


Ibid., (ibid., 357 C): “..idem corpus Christi, quod de terra sumptum est, et sacramentum eius, 
visibilis illa species, sacramenta sunt alterius corporis Christi, quod est Ecclesia...” 
18. Jbid., 9 (PL 180, 355 C): “Nemo autem novitatis me arguat praesumptorem, quod corpus 


Christi sacramentum appellem corporis Christi.” - Cf. Lanfranc, De corpore et sanguine Domini, 
14 (PL 145, 424 B). 
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est sacramentum, — with arguments from tradition and 
reason. These latter are particularly interesting because 
they deliberately change the established sense of the words 
sacramentum and signum, with an end precisely toward 
adapting them to the real but invisible body of Christ. In 
effect, of the two definitions in vogue then, — sacrae rei 
signum andinvisibilis gratiae visibilis formaor visibile 
signum ‘° — William produces onlythe first, which makes no 
express mention of the visibility. He does still more. To 
explain his thought, he reproduces the Augustinian definition 
of sign bringing to it however a change of significance. St. 
Augustine wrote: Signum est id quod praeter speciem quam 
ingerit sensibus aliud aliquid facit in cognitionem venice;* 
William suppresses without any more ado the word sensibus. 
From being a definition of a sensible sign the formula trans- 
poses itself thereby into a definition of sign in general, be it 
sensible or not. Taking care moreover to leave out the attri- 
bution of both the one and the other definitionto St. Augustine, 
William gives not only a proof of fairness; he discloses also 
that he took account of the transformation of sense and of 


form that he had them undergo. It is then wittingly that 
William removed the principal obstacle which until that time 
prevented the invisible body of Christ distinct from the 
species from being considered as atrue sacmmentum or sacred 
sign. Thereby he opened the way to those soon to call the 
eucharistic body sacramentum etres. 


Now, thethird chapter of the Summa Sententiaru™, which 
exposes the doctrine of the triple eucharistic reality with 
the tripartite formula, is nothing other than a tissue of 
thoughts, of citations and of texts borrowed from the tract 
of William of St. Thierry. 


Above one may read the textual correspondences between 
chapter.three of tract VI of the Summa and the Liber de 
sacramento altaris. Presently we reproduce the entire text 
of the same chapter and all the parallel places in William. 


19. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les Définitions des sacrements dans la premsere période de la 
Scolastique, (Rome 1950), 17-31. 
20. De doctrina christiana, Il, 1 (PL 34, 35). 
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Summa Sententiarum, tr. VI, c. 3 
(PL 176) 


Nunc videndum est in hoc sacramento, 
quid sacramentum, quia res sacramenti. 
Tria hic consideranda oportet: unum 
quod est sacramentum tantum, alterum 
quod est sacramentum et res, tertium 
quod est res tantum. 


1. Sacramentum et non res sunt species 
visibiles, id est panis et vini, et ea 
quae ibi visibiliter cele brantur, ut fractio 
depositio elevatio. j 


Sacramentum enim est sacrae rei 
signum. Signum autem est quod praeter 
speciem quam ingerit facit aliquid|in 
mentem venire. 

Haec autem visibilia faciunt in men- 
tem venire mortem vel sepulturam vel 
ad coelos ascensionem et totum ordinem 
rei cuius sacramenta sunt. 


In hoc etiam species panis et vini di- 
cuntur sacramenta corporis et sanguinis 
dominici, quia, sicut pane et vino prae 
omnibus aliis cibis sive potibus corpus 
reficitur, ita illo vero cibo veroque potu 
anima ad veram vitam nutritur. 


Cum Ecclesia quoque saepissime in 
sacra Scriptura dicatur corpus Christi, 
et huius corporis panis et vinum sacra- 
menta esse leguntur; quia, sicut panis 
ex multis granis efficitur unus, vinum ex 
multis ramecis in unum confluit, ita ex 
pluribus membris Ecclesia, quae est 
corpus Christi, adunatur. 


2. Sacramentum et res, ipsum corpus 
Christi et sanguis: res, quantum ad illas 
species quibus significatur; haec res 
iterum sacramentum est alterius, scilicet 
unitatis capitis et membrorum, quam ef- 
ficit fides corporis et sanguinis Domini. 

3. Et ista res sacramenti virtus ap- 
pellatur. Dicitur etiam spiritualis caro 
Christi. Hieronymus in Epistolam ad. 


De sacramento altaris 
(PL 180) 
(c. 10: the sacramenta of the various 
corpora Christi) 


(356 BC) ... altera Christi caro alteri- 
us est sacramentum. Sacramentum enim 
est sacrae rei signum. Signum autem est 
quod praeter speciem quam ingerit 
facit aliquid in mentem venire. Caro 
autem illa, quae ... veram efficit vitam, 
sacramentum habet item carnem Christi, 
quae crucifixa est ... 


Rursumque caro quae crucifixa est in 
panis visibilis forma suum habet sacra- 
mentum, quia, cum in mysteriis con- 
sideratur fractio depositio et elevatio 
eius quae ... visibiliter ibi celebrentur .. 


.» facit venire in mentem fidelium 
mortem vel sepulturam vel ad coelos 
ascensionem totumque ordinem rei cuius 
est sacramentum. 

Licet etiam, in eo quod panis inter 
omnes cibos tenet principatum, visibilis 
illa species eius carnis possit esse 
sSacramentum: quae ideo dicitur vere ci- 
bus, quia nutrit ad veram vitam. 


(357 C) .. visibilis illa species sa-: 
cramenta sunt alterius corporis Christi, 
quod est Ecclesia ... Namque panis ex 
multis granis unum efficitur, vinum 
autem ex multis acinis in unum confluit: 
quod eiusdem rei est sacramentum. 


(357 C): «.. corpus Christi ... et sacra- 
mentum eius, visibilis illa species, sa- 
cramenta sunt alterius corporis Christi, 
quod est Ecclesia, cuius caput est 
Christus. 

(c. 5-8: the double manducation) 

(353 B): Hieronymus in Epistolam ad 
Ephesios: “Sed dupliciter intelligitur 
caro Christi: vel spiritualis illa atque 
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Ephesios: ‘Dupliciter intelligitur caro 
Christi: vel spiritualis illa atque di- 
vina, de qua ipse dicit ‘Caro mea vere 
est cibus’; vel caro quae crucifixa est 
et sepulta, 

‘De hac spirituali carne dicit lesus: 
“Qui manducat carnem meam, in me 
manet et ego in eo”. 


Istam carnem manducat qui per fidem 
Christo connectitur et conformatur. 
Augustinus: “Nulli aliquatenus ambi- 
gendum unumquemque fidelium corporis 
et saguinis dominici tunc esse partici- 
pem quando in baptismate Christi mem- 
brum efficitur; nec alienari ab illius 
panis calicisque consortio, etsi ante- 
quam illum panem comedat, de hoc sae- 
culo migraverit in unitate corporis 
Christi constitutus. Sacramenti quoque 
illius participatione non privatur, quando 
in se hoc quod illud sacramentum sig- 
nat invenitur*. 

Itaque tria in hoc sacramento con- 
sideranda sunt: species visibiles, quae 
sactamentum sunt et non res; et verum 
corpus Christi, quod sub specie est 
panis et vini; tertium ipsa efficacia 
sacramenti, quae spiritualis caro Christi 
et virtus sacramenti appellantur, ut dixi- 
mus. 


divina, de qua ipsa dicit ‘Caro mea 
vere est cibus’; vel caro illa quae cruci- 
fixa est et sepulta”. 


(353 A): «. de qua dicit lesus: “Qui 
ucat meam carnem, in me manet et 
ego in eo”. 


(354 D): ... nulli est aliquatenus am- 
bigendum tunc unwnquemque fidelium 
corporis sanguinisque dominici partici- 
pem fieri quando in baptismate membrum 
corporis Christi efficitur; nec alienari 
ab illius panis calicisque consortio, 
etiamsi antequam comedat panem illum 
et calicem bibat, de hoc saeculo in uni- 
tate corporis Christi constitutus absc- 
cedat. Sacramenti quippe illius partici- 
patione ac beneficio non privatur, quando 
ipse hoc quod illud sacramentum signifi- 
cat invenitur.” 


Except the phrases at the beginning and at the end, which 
are suggested to him by the De Sacramentis of Hugh of St. 
Victor, and the tripartite formula itself, Otho of Lucques 
has borrowed from William the entire content of his exposé 
and a good part of his text.” He even reproduces his model 
with a too great servility. For example, he quotes the 
Augustinian definition of the signum in the truncated form 
found in William, to apply it nevertheless, not any longer 
to the invisible body of Christ, but to the sacramentum 
tantum, which is essentially a sensible sign. Again, at the 
end of his exposé, after the example of Hugh of St. Victor, the 
sacramentum tantum withthe species along; ™ nevertheless, 
in his explanation, he extends, through dependence from 
William, the word to the bread and the wine and evento all 


21. See text infra, p. 253- 
22. Cf. for instance the formula at the end of the text quoted supra, p. 250. 
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the ceremonies of the Mass. Finally, he confuses under the 
same expression of res tantum the effect obtained by and in 
the sacrament with the grace of spiritual communion; in 
other words, heconfuses the signatum non signum of the sacra- 
ment with the non-sacramental reception of the grace. All 
these imperfections are due to adefective assimilation of his 
source. They prove in their own way just to what point the 
Summa is dependent upon the trait of William of St. Thierry. 
It is then the exposition of the latter which has led in the first 
instance the author of the Summa to apply the formula of the 
triple reception of baptism to the three eucharistic realities. 


B. The Problem of the Inherence of the Eucharistic 
Accidents 


The question of the subject of the eucharistic accidents was 
raised from the very beginning of the School. One finds it 
already formulated clearly in the eucharistic trait of Alger 
of Liége published between 1110 and 1120.*° The first 
answers are not however in concordance. Before the ap- 


pearance of the Sentences of Lombard one finds at least three 
different ones. 


The first holds that the accidents of the bread and the wine 
continue to exist after the consecration without the support 
of any substance. It is proposed already by Alger, then 
adopted by Hugh of St. Victor” andthe Summa Sententiarum, 2% 
and finally by Peter Lombard as well in hisCollectanenas 
in his Book of Sentences.”’ It was to finish by becoming 
common in the School. 


A second opinion proposed as the subject of inherence of 
the accidents the eucharistic body itself. Until now the name 
of any author holding this opinion has not been indicated. It 


23. Alger, op. cit., Il, 1 (PL 180, 809 D): “Sed quaerunt dialectici: cum substantia panis in 
corpus Christi conversa iam non sit panis, in quo fundamento remanent qualitates?” = On Alger’s 
part in the solution of that problem, cf. L. Brigué, Alger de Liége, (Paris 1936), 87-89. 

24. Op. cit., Il, 1 (PL 180, 810A). 

25. De sacramentis, lib. Il, p. 8, c. 9 (PL 176, 468 BC): “Hoc expressius distinximus propter 
eos qui ex sua ratione fidei praeiudicium faciunt et suo sensu incedentes asserere nituntur..., 
quia substantia corporis et sanguinis Christi creditur, possibiliter et inesse speciem et quali- 
tatem panis et vivi quae cernitur...” 


26. Tract. VI, c. 4 (PL 176, 141 C): see text infra, p. 253. 
27. Collect., Epist. | ad Cor. (PL 191, 1644 C); Sent. IV, d. 12, c. 1 (edit. Quaracchi 808). 
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is known only thanks to the remarks of Hugh” and of the 
author of the Summa’? who reject it, andofcertain disciples 
of Abelard, *° who judge it possible but less probable. 


In fine, Abelard and his partisans prefer to think that the 
accidents "appear in the air" after the manner of human 
forms in the apparition of angels.** We know that William 
of St. Thierry has violently attacked this particular view in 
his Disputatio adversus Abailardum of the year 1138, which 
clinched the offensive against that author.” St. Bernard 
however did not attach to it any great importance. Neither 
would the Council of Sens of 1140 retain this accusation. 


It is possible, we believe, to identify the mysterious 
anonymous who to the eyes of his contemporaries passed for 
the professor of the second opinion. Among the theologians 
who indicate it, it is not Hugh of Saint- Victor though or the 
disciples of Abelard who permit of breaking through that 
anonymity, but none other than the author of the Summa 
Sententiarum. Indeed, the passage where the latter mentions 
and rejects the opinion mentioned, is one mosaic of texts 
borrowed ad litteram from the trait of William of Saint- 
Thierry, in part even from the chapter which treats ex 
professo ofour problem. This implies that the author of the 
Summa Sententiarum considered the abbot of St. Thierry as 
the main defendant of this opinion. A close examination of 
the texts themselves confirms fully that impression. 


Summa Sententiarum, c. 4 Liber de sacramento altaris, c. 3-4 
(PL 176) (PL 180) 


(141 C D) Quaeritur in quo sit illa (349 D) ... mutata panis substantia 
species et sapor ille. Non enim possumus in aliam susbstantiam, ad quoddam 
dicere quod sint in substantia panis et mysterii obsequium quaedam accidentia 
vini, cum non sit ibi substantia panis quae illi inhaerebant, sic transtulit non 


28. See text supra, n. 25. 
29. Cf. infra, p. 254. 
30. Cf. following note. 


31. Sent. Hermanni, 29 (PL 178, 1743 B and D): “De specie quoque illa panis et vini dubitatur 
cuius sit. Ad quod sane respondendum quod ipsum corpus, propter horrorem assumendi, eas in se 
formas recipiat... Si ... nolumus dicere quod illius corporis sit haec forma, possumus satis dicere 
quod in aere sit illa forma ad occultationem, propter praedictam causam, camis et sanguinis re- 
servata, sicut forma humana in aere est quando angelus in homine apparet.” - Cf. also Capitula 
Guillelmi, 3 (PL 182, 532 B); Capitula P. Abaelardi, 9 (PL 182, 1052 C); Sententiae Parisienses 
(edit. A. Landgraf in Spicilegium sacrum lovan., 14,) p. 43; Sententiae Flori: (edit. H. Ost- 
lender in Florilegium patrist., 19), p. 31. 


32. 9 (PL 180, 280 CD): cf. text infra, n. 34. 
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et vini sed verum corpus Christi; nec 
audemus dicere quod (in-) sint corpori 
Christi; non enim habet corpus Christi 
rotundam figuram in se, sed qualem in 
iudicio yisuri sumus. 


mutata, ut corpus Domini, licet adsit 
albedo non fiat album, nec rotunditas 
rotundum; sed huiusmodi omnia sic re 
servavit ut, licet vero humanitatis eius 
corpori [ad sint non tamen] insint, non 


tamen illud inficiant vel afficiant, sicut 
accidentia substantiam cui accidunt, sed 
exterius servientia ad corpus Domini 
quodam modo obtegendum, quod in forma 
et natura sua vere persistit, unum quid- 
dam quod pani inerat naturaliter et non 
inerat corpori Domini et inesse illi 
exigebat res sacramenti, tegminis sui 
obsequio in illud faciant transire. ... 
Nec ... mirandum quod praeter sub- 
stantiam facit Deus subsistere accidentia. 

(351 A) Et cui creare de nihilo et for- 
matum et formam fuit facile, mutare for 
matum et conservare formam quomodo 
erit difficile? 


Sed cui creare de nihilo et formatum et 
formam fuit facile, mutare formatum et 
conservare formam non erit difficile, et 
ut pfraeter substantiam subsistat ef- 
ficere. 


Itaque ad mysterii ritum, ad gustus 
suffragium, remanent ista subsistentia ad 
corpus Domini quodammodo obtegendum, 
quod in forma et in natura sua sub illis 
vere persistit. 


Sic itaque, ut dictum est, ad mysterii 
ritum, ad gustus suffragium ... possibile 
factum est nobis ... corpus eius man- 
ducare ... 


The words placed within parentheses do not, to all proba- 
bility, appertain to the original. The structure, gram- 
matically very harsh, of the sentence in Migne and the 
variants of the two manuscripts we were able to consult, ” 
give already an index of it. But the context is decisive. It 
is indeed unconceivable that William should first em- 
phatically deny the inesse ofthe accidents, —licet adsint non 
tamen insint, — andthen, threelines further, clearly assert 
the opposite, — quod .. inesse illi exigebat res sacramenti. 
William of St. Thierry has simply written licet insint; the 
restis the work of an interpolation, brought in to lead back 
the text of William to the current opinion, 


That such was the true pensee of the abbot of St. Thierry is 
evidenced moreover by the examination of his other writings. 
In fact, he again expressed himself on the same problem in 


his letter to Rupert, written toward 1128, and in his Jis- 


33. Paris, Sainte Genevieve 1367, f. 24 is in perfect agreement with the text of Migne viz. 
Dom Tissier, Bibliotheca Cisterciensis. On the contrary, Vat. lat. 175, f. 162°, reads as follows: 
*.... ut, licet vero humanitatis comoris sint ita [a blanc] non tamen illud inficiant sicut acci- 
dentia substantia (!), sed...” 
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putatio adversus Abailardum of 1138. Eachtime he declares, 
exactly asinhis Liber de sacramento altaris, that after the 
consecration the species "are in the body of Christ" and 
"that they are transferred to it". “ This constant conviction 
that renders reason for his hostile attitude to the Abelardian 
theory of the adherence of the accidents "in the air". 


William, it is true, adds at each of the places indicated, 
that the eucharistic accidents, though adhering in the body 
of Christ, do not either affect or inform the latter in any 
way. That reserve however did not prevent his first assertion 
from becoming suspect to the theologians of the School for 
whom inesse was a synonym for informare. In point of fact 
not a single contemporary took the least account of the 
reserve of William; quite to the contrary, everyone combatted 
his opinion, precisely because from it would necessarily 
follow that the eucharistic body should become "white" or 
"round" just like the species of bread itself. On this point 
the author of the Summa Sententiaru” iscompletelyin accord 
with Hugh of St. Victor and Abelard. But in tone he is a great 
deal more moderate than the first of these authors; far from 
denouncing the opinion of William as importing prejudice to 
the faith, he expresses himself discreetly and even with a 
certain reverence: ''We do not dare to say, he writes, that 
the accidents are in the body of Christ."' One feels that it is 
against his heart and with regret that he separates himself 
from his source. On the other hand he is more firm than 
Abelard and his disciples; the latter regard the theory of 
William with favor, even though they lean rather toward the 
solution of the adherence of the accidents in the air. 


But, whatever may have been the reactions of the different 
authors, the dependence of the Summa from William of St. 
Thierry furnishes proof that the latter passed, rightly or 


34. Epist. ad quendam monachum (PL 180, 343 A and C): “Potestque [Deus] accidentia, sub- 
stantiae fundamento, vel continere vel in aliam transferre substantiam... Vera species visibilis 
panis, quae fuit in pane, ipsa facta praeter substantiam suam, quodammodo in aliena peregrinatur, 
continente eam qui facit eam et ad suum transferente corpus. Quae tamen translata ad corpus, non 
eo modo est ad illud quomodo accidens ad substantiam; quia corpus Domini, quantum in sua 
substantia, nec album efficit albedo illa nec rotundum rotunditas illa, sicque de reliquis.” 


Disput. adv. Abaelardum, 9 (PL 180, 280 C): “Dicit etiam magister Petrus de sacramento al- 
taris ... accidentia prioris substantiae remanere in aere. Obsecro, ut quid in aere? Quid ibi factura 
sunt? Nobis vero videtur, si vobis etiam videtur, quod accidentia illa sive prioris forma sub- 
stantiae, - quae, ut puto, nonnisi consonus in unum accidentium concursus est, - si ibi est, in 
corpore Domini est, non formans illud. 
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wrongly, for having taught the inherence of the accidents of 
the eucharist in the body of Christ. 


DAMIAN VAN DEN EYNDE, O.F.M. 
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THE SONS OF ST. FRANCIS IN THE HOLY LAND 


Official Entrance of the Franciscans as Custodians 
of the Basilica of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 


Introduction 


Tue following pages are written in order to throw some 
new light onthat difficult historical question: the date of the 
entry of the Friars Minor as custodians of the venerated 
Sanctuary of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 


The documents we have consulted are already known to 
students of medieval Palestinology, but, for many reasons, 
the conclusions drawn from them by various authors were 
not, to our mind, what they should be: the texts of these 
documents have been published but not all of them critically 
established, a fact which has led to some false interpre- 
tations. 


Between 1900 and our own day, wonderful progress has 
been made in the study of Franciscan history in the Near 
East and new documents have been brought to light and 
studied, causing many authorities in this field to abandon 
previously held opinions. One such opinion was that the 
Franciscan custody of the Holy Places in Palestine dated back 
to the visit of St. Francis to the Orient in 1219. * That St. 
Francis visited the Holy Sepulchre is a pious tradition rather 
than historical fact, none of the contemporary documents 
make mention of it, we find it mentioned for the first time 
in 1320 a century later. , 


The next step was to attach the beginning of the Franciscan 
custody of the Holy Places in Jerusaiem and Bethlehem to the 
Treaty of 1229-1239 concluded between Fredrick II and Al- 
Kamel Muhammad, or to one of the other Treaties which 

1. LEMMENS, L., De sancto Francisco Christum praedicante coram Sultano, in: Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, XIX (1926) 559-578 (Abbrev. AFH). 


2. Cfr. also JACOPOZZI, N., Dove sia avvenuta la visita di San Francesco d’Assisi al 
Sultano Malek al Kamel, in: Frate Francesco, II (1925) 379-393. 
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followed and 1242 * was lookedonasa very probable date for 
quite a while, only to yield later to 1309 which date in turn 
became untenable as new documents came to light. 


While we must admit that the second half of the XIIIth 
century is far from clear as far as Franciscan history in 
the Near East is concerned, still we are fortunate in having 
the testimony of a few Pilgrims which throws some light on 
this otherwise dark period. 


The little we do know of the XIII and XIV centuries makes 
us all the more anxious to know more and makes us wish that 
those Pilgrims had left us fuller accounts concerning the 
venerable sanctuaries of Palestine, especially as regards the 
details of the liturgy as carried out in those sanctuaries 
(as the Pilgrim Sylvia Eteria does for the IV century) and 
as regards the clergy and custodians who took care of the 
Sanctuaries of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Had those Pilgrims 
done so, how valuable would their writings not be to us today. 
But we are being unfair to the pious Pilgrims of the middle- 
ages who were interested in the spiritual benefits they could 
derive for their souls from a visit to the Holy Places rather 
than in giving posterity vivid accounts of what they saw and 
learned. * Even FraNiccold of Poggibonsi, who, as we shall 
see, left us the most explicit testimony concerning the 
Franciscans as custodians of the Sanctuary of Bethlehem 
(the subject of our studies in this article) even he gives us 
these facts as a side-line, his interest was not history but 
the spiritual edification of his readers. 


Fra Niccold of Poggibonsi 


His Chronology 


The subject under discussion is the date of the official entry 
of the Franciscans as Custodians of the Basilica of Bethle- 
hem. We have the testimony of a trustworthy eye witness, 
Fra Niccold of Poggibonsi, who was present at this solemn 


3. VAN DEN WYNGAERT, A., in: La France Franciscaine, IV (1921) 52-71, 455. 

CH. KOHLER, in Revue de l’Orient Latin, VIII, 450 has clearly proved that contemporary 
documents say nothing of Franciscans in Jerusalem at the time of Frederic II. In G BB II 290 there 
are no objective proofs, 


4, ROEHRICHT, Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem Ileil. Lande, 2 ed., (Innsbruck 1900); 8. 
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entry and installation while he was a Pilgrimin the Holy Land 
between February 1347 andthe Summer of 1349.° The testi- 
mony of this Franciscan is clear and categorical and it cannot 
be gain-said, but because of chronological difficulties His- 
torians have not given it the weight it merits, therefore our 
first step will be to explain Fra Niccold's chronology. 


"In the early days of the month of March of the year of our 
Lord Jesus Christ MCCCXLYV I left Poggibonsi" and passing 
through Florence, Bologna, Ferrara and Chioggiahe arrives 
at Venice his port of embarkation.° He is loud in his praise 
of the port of Venice and is convinced "that it is the most 
beautiful harbour in the world, wherein one can find a ship 
to take one to any part of the world one would wish to go". ’ 
He must not have had great difficulty therefore in finding a 
ship to take him to the Near East, as Venice had commercial 
dealings with the Islands and seaport towns of the Mediter- 
ranean. In fact "onthe sixthof April of the year of our Lord 
MCCCXLVI signing ourselves with the sign of the cross we 
went on board.. and the next -morning in God's name we 
set sail." * 


Fra Niccold's chronology is not always as clear as it is 
above, but it can be reconstructed if one studies the text 
carefully and pays attention to his incidental phrases. He 
tells us that he left Poggibonsi in the early days of March 
1345 onhis way to Venice and that he boarded a ship for the 
Near East on the 6th April 1346.° Fr. Jerome Golubovié 
thought 1345 was due to a copyist's error, for, while 1346 
fits in perfectly with the mention of Good Friday falling on 
14 April as stated in the same Chapter III, 1345 was unex- 
plainable, since there is no indication whatsoever that Fra 
Niccold remained a whole year in Venice.” 

5. FRA NICCOLO DA POGGILONSI: A Voyage Beyond the Seas 1346-1350, (Jerusalem 1945). 
We quote from this edition. 


6. FRA NICCOLO op. cit. 2. 1 the codices have variants as to the transposition of words but 


the month anc the year is the same in all codices. 

7. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 2. 

8. FRA .NICCOLO, op. cit., 2. 

9. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 3, Nel 1345 il Venerdf Santo cadeva il 25 marzo e nel 1347 il 
30 mmarzo. 

10.GIROLAMO GOLUBOVICH, Biblioteca Bio-Biliografica della Terra Santa e dell’Oriente 
Francescano. Tonw V, (Quaracchi 1927), 2, nota 4 (abbrev. G BB). 
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However 1345 is quite correct according to the Florentine 
calendar which began the New Year on the 25 March, the 
day of the Annunciation or Incarnation, a method of reckoning 
wefindusedbyother Pilgrims also."* And Fra Niccold was 
a native of the district of Florence as he tells us himself in 
the acrostic composed of the initial letters of his 86 chapters: 
Frate Nicoolaé (Chapters I-XIII) and Frate Nicola di Corbico 
da Poeibonici del Contado di Florenca dela Provincia di 
Toscoana (Chapters XIV-LXXXVIJ). 


Once we know the calendar he followed, the chronology 
of ''a voyage beyond the Seas" is perfectly clear and orderly 
and there is no need to give forced interpretations to the 
texts or to invent ingenious hypotheses. Fr. Bellarmino 
Bagatti, from a careful and documented study of the texts 
has drawn up the complete chronology of the pilgrimage of 
Fra Niccoldof Poggibonsi. The following extract is the part 
that interests us: 


1345 inthe early days of Marchhe leaves Poggibonsi bound 


for Venice; 

1346 25 March = Florentine New Year; 
6 April he embarks at Venice boundfor Near East; 
14 April Good Friday at sea; 
1 June after many vicissitudes disembarks at Cy- 

prus; 

February embarks at Cyprus bound for Jaffa; 
25 February assists atthe celebration of the feast of 
the Holy Cross in the Church of the Holy Cross in 
Jerusalem; 
25 March begins his term of duty at the Holy Sepul- 
chre; 
15 August assists at the Feast of the Assumption at 
the Tomb of the Bl. Virgin in the Valley of Josaphat; 
during the Summer and Autumn visits Judea and 
Galilee and returns to Jerusalem; 


11. This method of computing was in use from the X century up to 1749. Cf. De Mas Latrie, 
Tresor de Chronologie, (Paris 1889), 19. Other Pilgrims who used this method were the Florentines 
FRESCOBALDI, GUCCI and SIGOLI. Visit to the Holy Places of Egypt, Sinai, Palestine and 
Syria in 1384, (Jerusalem 1948), 87. 

' The fonmulas “Anno Domini” “ab Incarnatione Domini” etc. were used to indicate the year of 
the cliristian era in a particular place. It is necessary therefore to examine each case seperately, 
Cf. CAPPELLI, A. Cronologia e Calendario perpetuo. (Milan 1906), XIII-XV. 
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25 December is present at the Christmas liturgical 
Services in Bethlehem. 

1348 6 Januaryhe was present at the feast celebrated at 
the River Jordan and then leaves Palestine.” 


His Testimony 


The testimony of Fra Niccold of Poggibonsi concerning the 
official installation of the Latin Clergy in the Holy Places, 
who, at the period of which we speak, seem to have been 
represented by the Franciscans and Dominicans only,” is 
of the greatest value. He writes as follows: 


Having returned to the Church at Bethlehem (from the Shepherds’ field) which 
church is now in the possession of the Friars Minor of St. Francis - it was 
donated to them by Medephar the Sultan of Babylon - and they took over pos- 
session of it while I was in Jerusalem. 14 


that is during the Spring or Summer of that same year. Such 
aclear open statement of fact can hardly be called in doubt, 
he is acontemporary trustworthy eye-witness of the facts he 


narrates. His moral and cultural standing is such that his 
testimony muStbe above reproach. Furthermore he himself 
tells us very candidly how he gathered his information con- 
cerning the Holy places: 


One must be wise and discerning in collecting material in one’s memory 
(a variant reading has: and very careful to retain in the memory); and, in order 
to avoid error one must write down the facts immediately concerning these 
places beyond the seas; but | Fra Niccolo of Poggibonsi, when I made my 
voyage beyond the seas | resolved within myself to visit all things and not 
return to my native land. And that which | saw with my own eyes and touched 
with my own hands, and learned by asking others, and when | was certain of 
my facts I there and then urote these facts on tablets which I carried hanging 
at my side. When in Jerusalem, I measured the holy places with my arms and 
with my feet and thus assured myself of the length and the breadth of the various 
places and I immediately wrote down these measurements as you shall see here. 


12. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit. Introd. VIIL 


13. In 1320 the Dominican Francesco Pipino visited the Holy Places. There is no reference to 
a resident latin clergy in any of the Holy Places he visited. Cf. MANZONI, L. Di Frate Francesco 
Pipino da Bologna etc. (Bologna 1896), N. 1, 2, 7, 37, 41, 59, 106-118. We gather the same from 
the Augustinian Giacomo da Verona who made a pilgrimage in 1335. “Manche ihrer Bemerkungen 
schliessen sogar direkt und ausdriicklich das Verweilen lateinischer Priester oder lateinische 
Kirchen in Palistina aus.” LEMMENS, L., Die Franziskaner auf dem Sion, 2 ed., Miinster in 
Westf. 1925, 37. 


14. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit. 56f. Codex 2037 (XVII Century) in the Biblioteca Riccardiana and 
Codex E 59 (XV Century) read “they took possession when I 
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And the reason | went to this trouble was for the sake of the many who would 
so wish to visit these holy places but because of poverty or because of the 
difficulties of the joruney or other reasons cannot do so. Let us pray the 
Omnipotent God and his most holy Son that he may illumine our minds and give 
me the grace to write about the Holy Places beyond the Seas and describe them 
as they are and as they stand. !5 


Fra Niccold was a devout Pilgrim assuredly, but he also 
knew howto combine piety with an intelligent charity. He is 
not a mere repeater of the trite and common-place but rather 
a man endowed withacritical mind, even though at times he 
may have accepted some of the popular beliefs of the time. 
In this he was merely a product of his age. If today we can 
refer to inscriptions, which would otherwise have been ir- 
reparably lost, and to descriptions of monuments which 
time and man have destroyed or buried or changed, this we 
owe in great measure to Fra Niccold. That his information 
was exact, the monuments that have survived and excavations 
for instance at Sebaste and Ain Karem abundantly prove. 
His scientific probity was such that he distinguishes between 
what he learned from others .and what he was able to verify 
for himself. His testimony therefore is highly trustworthy 
and it is of the greatest importance to us in our present 
study, since itfills the lacunae caused by the absence of the 
Sultan documents which must have been in the possession of 
the Franciscans at one time.*® Had the Franciscans been 
already in residence as Custodians in Bethlehem on his 
arrival in Palestine he would certainly have mentioned this 
fact as he dges concerning the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. " 


. 


Luke Wadding 


The celebrated Annalist of the FranciscanOrder, Fr. Luke 
Wadding,** shows he is better acquainted with the facts con- 
cerning the installationofthe Friars minor as Custodians of 
the Sanctuary of Bethlehem than any of his predecessors or 
successors who discussed this question. Having related how 


15. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 12. 


16. A German Franciscan saw them in the Jerusalem Archives as late as 1427. Cf. G BB IV, 
42. The work of FP. EUTIMIO CASTELLANNI, Il Catalogo dei Firmani ed altri documenti emanati 
in lingua araba e turca (Gerusalemme 1922), is of some value although it has many lacunae. 


17. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 22. 
18. WADDING, LUCAS, ANNALES MINORUM, (Quaracchi 1932), VII, 175. 
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Roger Guerina Friar of the Province of Aquitania, aided by 
King Robert and Queen Sancha of Naples, obtained permission 
from the Sultan of Egypt for the Franciscans to take over 
the custody of Mount Sion and the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
he goes on to say that a short time later the same Friar 
obtained permission for the Franciscans to take over the 
custody of Bethlehem also andhe adds that documents he had 
received from Jerusalem proved that the Friars had resided 
at Bethlehem at that period in the ancient cloister which 
Queen Sancha had repaired and adapted for their use.”” 


Whilst we may admit that Wadding, following Mariano da 
Firenze and Marco da Lisbona, whom he frequently corrects 
bythe way, is sometimes inexact in details, nevertheless he 
is a trustworthy historian, and in the particular question in 
pointhere, his testimony agrees with Poggibonsi who puts the 
installation of the Franciscans in Bethlehem, a short while, 
that is at a distance of five years, after their official ac- 
ceptance of the custody of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, and 
Wadding had no access to Poggibonsi's writing. 


Calahorra, Verniero, Lemmens 


Juan de Calahorra” refers to a permit granted by the Cadi 
of Jerusalem in 1306 to the Franciscans allowing them to 
restore and rebuild some edifices in Bethlehem and he de- 
duces from this that the Franciscans must have been already 
installed in Bethlehem. Some years earlier, another archivist 


of the Holy Land Pietro Verniero ™ 


stated: 

In the archives of the Holy Land there is not to be found a single ancient 
authentic document to tell us how or when the Franciscans came into possession 
of the monastery the large church (i.e the Basilica) and the Manger in Bethlehem. 


Verniero emphasizes "ancient and authentic" documents 


19. We quote Wadding op. cit., 315 f. : “Paulo post obtenta haec duo loca Hierosolymitana, 
tertium in civitate Bethlehem ad quintum a Ierosolymis lapidem, concessum praedicto fratri 
Guarino ab eodem Sultano suspicantur Marianus et Marcus citatus, quibus ego libenter subscribo; 
invenio enim per haec tempora Fratres in Conventu Bethlehemitico commoratos: quod etiam confir- 
mant quaedam monumenta mihi Hierosolymis missa, quae affirmant etiam hunc Bethlehemi locum 
a Sancia Regina resarcitum, et fratrum usui adaptatum; licet vero nihil in praecitatis Clementis 
VI Bullis de his agatur”. (And we know the reason). 


20. CALAHORRA, JUAN DE, Chronica de la Provincia de Syria y Tierra Santa, (Madrid 1684), 
lib. 2, c. 8. 


21. VERNIERO, P., Croniche o Annali di Terra Santa (ed. Golubovich), (Quaracchi 1930), I, 64. 
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from which we can deduce that he had seen the documents 
Calahorra accepted as of historical value. 


Another Historian andArchivist of the Franciscan Custody 
of the Holy Land Leonard Lemmens says: 


Zurzeit sind mehrere solcher Vollmachten und nicht datierte Gutachten tiber 
Restaurationen an der Kirche von Bethlehem im Archiv der Prokura; keine 
derselben liegt sicher vor 1345 (the old chronology), und kein Pilger erwahnt vor 
diesem Jahre ein Franziskanerkloster in Bethlehem. ?? 


This was his comment on Juan de Calahorra's assertion. 


The circumstances in which Verniero wrote are a strong 
confirmation of his trustworthiness. At the time he was 
commanded by the Custos of the Holy Land to write the 
chronicle of the Sanctuaries, the Greeks and Armenians were 
vying with one another in creating juridical difficulties for 
the Latins by the "invention" of false documents bought from 
the venal Turkishtribunals.”* Thetemptation to find ancient 


and authentic documents was surely strong but Verniero did 
not find them. 


Nor is is likely that any sensational discovery will ever be 
made in the Arab archives, for the fate of these Archives 
before the Turkish domination of Palestine is well known. 
Sauvaget writes: 


Les contrats ne sont point remis aux parties?* mais conservés par le cadi 
lui-méme dont les archives sont, en définitive, des Archives d’Etat, soumises 
aux méines vicissitudes que celles des chancelleries royales. 


that is the archives were scattered and destroyed-at almost 
every change of dynasty.”* InIslam, itmust be remembered, 
almost every change of dynasty was brought about by violence 
and force. Nobody was interested in the archives, of the 
preceding rulers, with the result that all the ancient docu- 
ments were lost. Among the Mamelukes, the dynasty which 
interests us, the Sultan was chosen by the Mamelukes and 


22. LEMMENS, op. cit., 54, nota 75. 


23. GOLUBOVICH, La Questione dei Luoghi Santi nel periodo degli anni 1620-1638, in: AFH, 
XVI (1921) 209-242; 461-497. Others are found in the Bibl. Nat., (Paris), e.g. Cod. fr. 16149, 
ff. 200 e 220. 


24, The original text. 
25. SAUVAGET, J., Introduction & l’Histoire de l’Orient Musulman, 2 éd., (Paris 1946), 22. 
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they cast him out of office as easily as they chose him. *° 


Al-Muzaffar 


One of the greatest stumbling-blocks for students of this 
particular period of history is the name Medephar (al- 
Muzaffar) mentioned by Fra Niccold, who places the entry of 
the Franciscaninto Bethlehem, as custodians of the Sanctu- 
ary, in 1347. The Sultanin Cairo (called Babylon by medieval 
Pilgrims)’ from the 19th September 1346 to the 16 December 
1347 was the Bahrite Mameluke al-Malik al-Muzaffar Saif 
al-Din Haggi.”* 


Since Baybars II (1309-1310) he is the only Sultan, as far 
as can be known today, who up to 1347 added this honorary 
surname of al-Muzaffar to his title. This helps in dis- 
tinguishing him from other contemporaries andit also proves 
how painstaking Niccold was in getting exact information. 
Medephar (=al Muzaffar) in Niccold's text was not a synonym 
for Sultan but was the exact title of the ruler who sat on the 
throne of Cairo atthe time. Many historians have fallen into 
error here and have misinterpreted Fra Niccold's testimony. 
Even that outstanding writer on Franciscan history in Pales- 
tine P. Jerome Golubovi€é did not avoid the pit-fall. Golubovic 
writes: : 

According to the Franciscan traveller, Fra Niccolo di Pxggibonsi, the 
Franciscans were in Bethlehem since the Sultan Medephar’s day i.e 1309-1310. 
Speaking of the Church of Bethlehem he asserts that it was given over to the 
Franciscans by the Sultan of Egypt ‘Medephar’; while in the same passage he 
says the Franciscans took possession of it when he himself was in Jerusalem 


that is in the year 1345. Fra Niccold’s statement is so categorical that it leaves 
no room for misinterpretation. Iie places the donation of the church in the reign 


26. GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, La Syrie 4 l’époque des Mamelouks, d’aprés les Auteurs 
Arabes, (Paris 1923), CXV. 


27. GABRIELI, F., Storia e Civilta Musulmana, (Napoli 1947), 1. 


28. ZETTERSTEEN, K. V., in: Encyclopédie de l’Islam, (Leyde-Paris 1936), III, 926. 

“Al-Malik al-Muzaffar Hajji ben Muhammad ben Qalaun, born 732 A.H.; arrested in Jumada I 747, 
acceded to throne the first Jumada II 747 (19th September 1346), killed the 12th Ramadan 748 
(16th December 1347)”. MAYER, L.A., Saracenic Heraldry, (Oxford 1933), 119. Cfr. E. DE ZAM- 
BAUR, Manuel de Génealogie et de Chronologie pour l’Histoire de l’Islam, (lianovre 1927), 103; 
liITTI, P.K., [istory of the Arabs, 3 ed., (London 1946), 673; LANE-POOLE, The Mohammadan 
Lynasties, (Paris 1925), 81; WEIL, G., Geschichte des Abbasidenchalifats in Egypten (Geschichte 
der Chalifen, IV Bd.), (Stuttgart 1860), 740-745; G. WIET, L’Egypte Arabe (Histoire de la Nation 
Egyptienne, IV), (Paris 1937), 502-504. 
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of Medephar or Mozaffar Rokneddin, also called Baybars II, who occupied the 
throne from the 8 March 1309 to the 18 March 1310 when he died a violent death 
by strangulation; and he places the taking of possession on the part of the 
Franciscans in 1345 i.e 35 years later whilst he himself was in Jerusalem. 
There can be no doubt concerning the donation on the part of the Sultan Mozaffar 
but either it could not be put into effect or it was annulled by the sudden death 
of the Sultan. However that may be, we are certain of one thing, that is, that 
the Franciscans made efforts to enter Bethlehem as early as 1310.79 


The clear explicit statement of Niccold was certainly a source 
of embarrassment to the illustrious historian but he still 
clung tenaciously to the date 1310. He applied many and 
ingenious interpretations to Fra Niccold's text even going 
to the extent of suggesting that the Grotto of Bethlehem was 
taken over in1333 and the Basilica in 1345 each event being 
the result of negotiations entered into with Baybars II Mede- 
phar. *° 


Other writers not well versed in Moslem history under- 
stood '"'Medephar" as being Baybars II proper name, whereas 
itis a" lakab" or title ofhonor which means "he to whom God 
and Baybars II assumed this title only 


has granted victory"; ” 


when he succeededin gaining possession of the throne. This 
honorary title was taken by many Sultans v. g. : al-Muzaffar 
Abd al-Malik (1008), Ghazi al-Malik al-Muzaffar Shibab 
al-Din (1244-45), Qutuz al-Malik al-Muzaffar (1277), Bay- 
bars II al-Muzaffar Rukn al-Din al-Khashankir (1310), al- 
Muzaffar Saif al-Din Haggi 1347 etc. 


This fact was well-knownto Golubovié as was also the ex- 
istence of a Sultan called al-Muzaffar Haggi (1347) but he 
paid no heedto the date 1347 as it was outside the margin of 
his chronological computations.** However he still had a 
big difficulty to solve viz. why did the Franciscans wait 35 
years before taking over possession of the concession granted 


29. G BB Ill, 154. 
30. G BB IV, 23, 197. 


31. LEVI-PROVENCAL, Al-Muzaffar, in: Encyclopédie de l’Islam, (Leyde-Paris 1936), II, 
851. Cfr E. DE ZAMBAUR, op. cit., 103. 

In the official acts a distinguished person is given his surname (lakab), his patronymic (kunya), 
his name (ism), his epithets etc. GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, op. cit., LXXXI ff. All these 
names were written on pieces of parchment or paper and attached to the head of official Sultan 
documents. This was called the “tughra”. Cf. Buechner, V.F., Tughra, in: Encyclopédie de I’ 
Islam, {Leyde-Paris 1934), IV, 866. 


32. G BB I, 282 note 3. 
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them in1310? Either the concession was really granted them 
and they could have entered into possession immediately as 
they surely would have done” or the concession "was an- 
nulled by the violent death of the Sultan" and they had to begin 
negotiations all over again. 


Franks - Latins - Franciscans 


The Episcopal See of Bethlehem 


The pilgrims of the Middle-Ages, who visited the Holy 
Places, speak of Franks and Latins as conducting the liturgy 
in Bethlehem. It is certain that in the period between the 
departure of the Crusaders and the year 1347 except for a 
few exceptional cases there were no Latin clerics in perma- 
nent residence as guardians of the Holy manger. But on the 
bigger festivals and on the arrival of pilgrimages some 
clerics went to Bethlehem to conduct the sacred services. 
It is more than likely that the Franciscans who were resident 
in Jerusalem, took over the care of the Sanctuary in Bethle- 
hem, in as far as it was permissible, while waiting for the 
permit which would allow them to take up residence there. 
If, prior to the arrival of the Franciscans, any other Latin 
clerics had permanent care of the Sanctuary then either they 
ceded their rights to the Franciscans or the latter usurped 
these rights neither of which suppositions can be proved. 


However this is not a question which can be settled by "a 
priori'' arguments, itis anhistorical question which must be 
solved by producing facts and dates. We shall attemptto 
give abrief outline of the history of the church in Bethlehem 
during the period in question. 


It is well known that up to 1101 the church of Bethlehem 
was just a parochial church, in 1101 it was made a Priory, 
andini1i0 it was elevated to the dignity of an Episcopal See 
by Pope Paschal II at the request of BaldwinI King of Jerusa- 
lem.** The first four Bishops of Bethlehem were chosen in 


33. We have a perfect example of this when the Sultan granted permission to the Franciscans 
to take up residence at the Holy Sepulchre. They did not wait for the Pontifical confirmation 
which, because of the difficulties of communication would not arrive for some time, so when the 
Pope announced the good news the Franciscans were already installed in the Holy Sepulchre. 


34, GUGLIELMO DI TIRO, in: Recueil des Ilistoriens des Croisades, Historiens Occidentaux, 
(Paris 1844), I, 531 (abbrev.: RHC-HOcc.). 
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the chapter of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine of the Holy 
Sepulchre (1110-1186). In1187 Salah al-Dinoccupied Bethle- 
hem* andthe fifth Bishop of this See died in a Moslem prison 
in1192. The sixth Bishop, whose name is unknown to us, was 
still living in 1202. His successor, Peter I, elected probably 
inItaly, was unable to reach Bethlehem because Pope Inno- 
cent III appointed him to preach the Crusade. Bishop Rainerio 
who succeeded Peter I played a very important part in the 
organization of the fifth Crusade. The name of Rainerio's 
successor who ruled the See of Bethlehem from 1229 to1237 
is also unknown. The Chapter of Bethlehem elected the tenth 
Bishop — whose initial was P the rest ofthe name is lost — but 
the election was questionable and we find Bishop Giovanni 
Romano taking his place in1239. Thislatter Bishop, with the 
connivance of his Canons, despoiled the Church, sold its 
furniture in Acre and elsewhere, and even went so far as to 
pawn the Chruch plate and relics.*° Deposed and expelled 
from his See he was promoted to the Episcopal See of Baffa 
in Cyprus by Innocent iV. In 1244, the year in which the 
Khawarismians on their way to Egypt pillaged Syria and 
Palestine, Godfrido de'Prefettia papal chaplain was elected 
Bishop of Bethlehem. Before leaving to take possession of 
his See he collected funds for the upkeep of Bethlehem. He 
died in 1258 and was succeeded by Tommaso Agni a Domini- 
can. From this date on the Pope reserved to himself the 
appointment of the Bishopof Bethlehem.*’ Bishop Agni ruled 
the See of Bethlehem until 1267 when he was transferred to 
the See of Cosenza (Italy) to be promoted later to the Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem 1272. We know that he obtained two 
Papal Bulls to confirm the rights and the privileges of 


35. When he occupied Jerusalem (2 October 1187) he scrupulously observed the terms of 
surrender, and the whole christian community was allowed to retire to Tyre without interference. 


F. GABRIELI op. cit., 9. 


36. Made up in part of the booty taken when Constantinople was pillaged (1204); one of the nails 
and the hammer used at the crucifixion. The famous icon of the Virgin (Hodigitria) destined for 
Bethlehem had already been stolen by the Venetians! 


37. “L’Orient latin parait, a partir du milieu du XIII siécle, avoir été considéré\comme formant 
ce que nous appelons aujourd’hui un pays de mission; et, probablement a la suite de la dispersion 
ou de l’appauvrissement des chapitres, nous voyons le Saint-Siége intervenir dans 1’élection 
des evéques latins du Lévant, et y faire appeler de préférence des Fréres Précheurs; pendant 
plus de deux siécles, le siége de Bethléem sera, 4 peu d’exceptions prés, occupé par des re- 
ligieux dominicains. A une série de simples elus, vont ainsi succéder des véritables évéques”. 
DE RIANT, Etudes sur l’Iiistoire de l’Eglise de Bethléem, (Paris 1889), I, 38. 
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Bethlehem (1264-1266) as wellasthe papal ratification of an 
agreement entered into between the Chapter of Bethlehem 
and the Brothers Hospitaler (1265) Agni was succeeded by 
another Dominican Gaillard d'Ossau (28 Sept. 1267), whom 
we find in the Near East in 1271.*° He was still there in 
1277 but we know that he died in Viterbo (Italy). Another 
Dominican, Ugo di Tours, was transferred from the See of 
Troia (Italy) to the See of Bethlehem on 5th October 1279. He 
was in Acre in 1283 and it is thought that he died in Bethle- 
hem in 1300.* From 1300 to 1385 Bishops taken from the 
Dominican Order*° occupied the See of Bethlehem with the 
exception of the years 1356 to 1363 when Durand di Sauzet 
a Franciscan ruled that See, only as Titular Bishop ac- 
cording to Golubovic.*' The last Dominican to close the 
series was Aymard de la Roche (1363-1385). After him the 
Bishops of Bethlehem were just Titular Bishops whose See 
was in more peaceful environments, in Clamecy France, 
giving rise to a series of French Bishops of Bethlehem. *” 


Of the above mentioned Bishops some never took effective 
possession of the See while others went to the Near East but 
directed affairs from Acre where they lived. One thing how- 
ever is certain, that is, that the Popes always provided for 
this See of Bethlehem so that the rights of the Latin Church 
there, were never abandoned even though at times political 
upheavals and intrigues prevented the free exercise of these 
rights. It was only when the Franciscans were solidly es- 
tablished as Custodians in Bethlehem and heirs of the Latin 
Rights that the Popes began to appoint Titular and not resident 
Bishops to that See. 


A rather peculiar issue was raised concerning the rights of 
the Franciscans in the Holy Land in 1420. The Holy Places 
were enjoying one of their rare periods of relative peace at 


. Cfr. Revue de l’Orient Latin, (Paris) I (1893) 156 ss. (abbrev.: ROL). 

. Cfr. ROL, I (1893) 381-412. 

. Loc. cit. 

. G BB V, 68, Cfr. EUBEL, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi. 2 ed. (Monasterii 1901), I, 135. 


42. VINCENT-ABEL, Bethléem, (Paris 1914), 141, 181, 184, 187s. DU CANGE-REY, Les Familles 
d’Outre-Mer, (Paris 1869), 748-793, and the corrections of DE RIANT, op. cit.; ROEHRICHT, in: 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Palistinavereins, X (1887) 1-48; LE QUIEN, Oriens Christianus, 
(Paris 1740), III, 1275-1286. 
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the time. Some of those Titular Prelates now resident in 
Europe, remembered that their predecessors were Prelates 
in fact, and not in Title only, over the Holy Places. They 
petitioned the Holy See that they be granted jurisdiction over 
the Sanctuaries and territories of which they were Titular 
Prelates. Thus the Titular Patriarch of Jerusalem requested 
to be given jurisdiction over the Holy Sepulchre; the Titular 
Bishop of Bethlehem claimed the Grotto of the Nativity; a 
Titular Prior of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine asked for 
the Cenacle; an Abbot also Titular wanted the Tomb of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Valley of Josaphat. Pope Martin V 
appointed a commission of Bishops to examine these pe- 
titions. The commission decided that the Franciscans were in 
lawful possession and should remain thus, and this decision 
was confirmed by the Popein1421. This was an interesting 
case, and it goes to prove, among other things, the deep 
attachment of the Latin Clergy of Europe to the Holy Places 
of Palestine. “* 


Treaties 


Another factor which greatly helped to keep the Latin or 
Frankish traditions in the Holy Places alive, even at times 
when that tradition was at a low ebb, was the succession of 
diplomatic Treaties entered into between the Western Powers 
and the Moslem Rulers who occupied Palestine. 


In 1187 Salah al-Din** occupied Bethlehem and took the 
Latin Bishop prisoner. It was a difficult moment but just 
whenall seemed lost, circumstances compelled Salah al-Din 
to sign a truce with the Crusaders who had just stormed 
St. Jean D'Acre. The Crusader, Hubert Walter Bishop of 
Salisbury, who was the first to plant the flag of victory on 
the walls of Acre** negotiated with the Sultan and obtained 
permission for two priests and two Deacons of the Latins 
to carry out the liturgical Services in the Church of Bethle- 


43. The acts were published in: Diarium Terrue Sanctae, II] (Jerusalem 1910), 10-24. 


44, Salah al-Lin is only an honorary and pious surname taken by the Sultan Yussuf ibn Ayyub 
at his inauguration. For his full title cf. WIET, G. Inscriptions de Saladin, in: Syria II (1922) 
307-328; for the legend and history cf. GABRIELI, F., Storia e Civilta Musulmana, (Napoli 1947), 
1-21. 


45. GRENIER, L., Les Croisades, Sed., (Paris 1928), 130; GROUSSET, R., Histoire des 
Croisudes, (Paris 1936), III, 54. 
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hem. *° 

Richard Coeur de Lion, having captured Acre, decided to 
return to his kingdom in far-off England because of disturbing 
rumors he had received from there. On the 2 November 1192 
he signed a peace treaty with Salah al-Din. This treaty 
recognized the existing state of affairs i.e. the Crusaders 
were to remain in possession of the coastal zone which they 
had occupied and the Moslems in possession of Jerusalem 
and the interior of the country; the right to pass freely from 
one zone to the other was granted to all as private citizens 
thus the Christians could go on pilgrimages to the Holy Places 
and the Moslems could go on their haé¢i to Mecca.” This 
was the first Treaty made by the Western Powers with the 
Moslems which made provision for sucha"modus vivendi" 
and it was followed 37 years later by another of a similar 
nature. 


Onthe 11 February. 1229 Frederic II, preoccupied with the 
turn of events in his Empire at home, concluded a hasty 
treaty with al-Kamel Muhammad. Thanks to the good re- 
lations that existed between the courts of the two Leaders, 
and to the care Frederic had taken to avoid open conflict be- 
tween the Crusaders and the Moslem armies, he cbtained 
from the Sultan, and without any great difficulty, more than 
the previous Crusaders had been able to take by force of 
arms: Jerusalem Bethlehem and Nazareth were declared 
international cities to use today's terminology.” Le "clauses 
territoriales (de Frederic II) s'accompagnaient d'ailleurs 
d'une véritable tentative d'apaisement religieux. “ 


In 1240 peace was signed with the Sultan of Egypt.*’ In 


46. HITTI, op. cit., 651. 

47. BREHIER, L., op. cit., 137; GROUSSET, op. cit., Il, 85, 117; GROUSSET, L’Empire 
du Levant, (Paris 1946), 247. 

48. RHC-HOcc. Il, (Paris 1906), 374: “Li sotans li rendi la cit€ de Jérusalem et cele de 
Belleem et cele de Nazareth’; ibid., 628; “Par ceste trive fu tenuz li noviaux soudanz a randre 
la Sainte Terre de Jherusalem au roi et A la Crestienté et la cité de Bethléem”. Cfr. BREIIER, 
op. cit., 202; GROUSSET, op. cit., 257; BROCKELMANN, C., Geschichte der islamischen Volker, 
(Miinchen-Berlin 1939), 212 s. 

49. GLOTZ, Histoire Générale, Histoire du Moyen Age, (Paris 1945), IX, 463; G. SCHLUM 
BERGER, Byrance et Croisades. Pages Médiévales, (Paris 1927 ), 337-360. 


50. GROUSSET, Ilistoire des Croisades, (Paris 1936), Ill, 391. 
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1240-41 Richard of Cornwall leader of an expedition of the 
Crusaders obtained the restoration of a great part of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. ™ 


Even in 1243-44 the Franks of Jerusalem have friendly 
relations with the Sultan of Egypt who finds himself in political 
difficulties at home at thattime.*’ In 1252 the Mamelukes of 
Egypt concluded an alliance with Louis IX King of France 
going so far as to promise to return Jerusalem to the 
Christians the purpose of all the Crusades. ** 


In 1256 a peace treaty or rather a truce was arranged 
between the Franks of Syriaand the Moslems. ** The Mame- 
lukes, threatened by the Mongols, formed an alliance with 
the Franks in 1260. °° 


In 1266 the Latins were expelled from Bethlehem by the 
Mameluke Sultan Baybars Bundukdari: As soon as a truce 
was signed on the 22 April 1272 °° the Christians of Acre 
went on a pilgrimage to Bethlehem en masse. Some time 
later mass was permitted and the Gospel was preached 
there.*’ The Arab Historian Al-Magrizi™ tells us that 
Philip III King of France sent an embassy to Cairo in 1282 
to obtain permission to protect the Christians of the Near 
East and also the Western Christians who went there on 
pilgrimage. = 


The Legations sent to the court of Cairo by James II of 
Aragon (1291-1327) who tried to exercise a special protector - 


51. GROUSSET, op. cit., 395. 

52. GROUSSET, op. cit., 408 

53. GROUSSET, op. cit., 502 s. 

54. ROEHRICHT, in: Archives de l’Orient Latin, Il (Paris 1884) 370; GROUSSET, op. cit., 


55. GROUSSET, op. cit., 659 ss. 
56. GLOTZ, op. cit., 469. 
57. Burcardo (1283), Ricoldo (1288), etc. 


58. ABD-EL-JALIL,J., Breve Histoire de la Littérature Arabe, 4 ed., (Paris 1947), 209s.; 
HUART, C, Littérature Arabe, (Paris 1902), 355 s. 


59. QUATREMERE, Histoire des Sultans Mamelouks, (Paris 1845), 51. 
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ate over the Eastern Christians and pilgrims to Palestine are 
also well known. © 


About this period France reopened negotiations with the 
Sultan of Egypt and sent an embassy headed by the Dominican 
Pietro de la Palu.®! 


We have not exhausted the series of treaties truces and 
peace-pacts, entered into on different occasions and circum- 
stances, between the Franks and the Moslems but from what 
we have given itis clear that Christians could live according 
to their faith in the Near East and pilgrimages were not 
unduly difficultor dangerous, from which we can conclude 
that the Latins through all those years were able to maintain 
their legal rights over the Sanctuaries of Palestine. 


The Sanctuaries and Moslem Law 


When treating of the continuity of the rights of the Latins 
over the Sanctuaries of the Holy Land, a point that must 
always be borne in mind, is the juridical standing which 


Christian places of worship hold in Islamic Law. As far as 
Christian churches are concerned, Islamic Law, as followed 
andinterpreted by the Malachite and Shafite Schools“ en- 
visages the following two possibilities. / irst: in conformity 
with the prevalent interpretation non-Moslems™ who have 
been subjugated by force of arms and without signing a treaty 
of surrender lose all right to build or repair their existing 


60. LAMMENS, H., in: Kevue de l’Orient Chrétien, X (1905) 166 f. cf. G BB III, 73 ff., 185, 
233-237, 309-315. Six such legations are known to us, sent in 1303, 1305, 1314, 1318, 1322 and 
1327; on the Scope of this last legation cf. DE SESSEVALLE (Antoine Bégnet de Sérent): /iistorie 
Générale de |’Ordre de Saint Frangois, (Paris 1937), Ul, 453. 


61. G BB Ill, 359-367. A list of the treaties signed by the Doges of Venice and the Sultans of 
Egypt between 1205 and 1305 can be found in G BB III 287 f. cf. also TAFEL-THOMAS, in: Fontes 
Rerwn Austriacarum XIII (Wien 1856), 184, 336, 416, 483; L. De Mas Latrie, Traites de Paix et 
de Commerce et Documents divers concernant les relations des Chrétiens avec les Arabes de 
l’Afrigue Septemtrionale an Moyen-Age. Supplement. (Paris 1868-1872), 72, 74, 76, 79, 85. 


62. Islamic jurisprudence was represented, from the early days of Islam, by four principal 
schools which some authors call Rites. They were the Malachite, the Shafite, the Ilanafite and 
the Wahabite. The Malachite and the Shafite Schools were to be found in Arabia Palestine, Egypt 
and North Africa and it was according to their interpretations of the lawtherefore that the Christian 
Sanctuaries were regulated. MASSE, H., L’I/slam (Paris 1948), 97. Cf. Wiet G., La Religion 
Islami que (Histoire Générale des Religions), (Paris 1947), 366. 


63. This generic term denotes Christians, Jews and Mazdei. 
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places of worship (unless they had expressly stipulated for 
this before surrender) because the ground captured by force 
by the followers of the Prophet becomes automatically 
moslem ¢round. Second possibility: all non-Moslems who 
surrender after signing a treaty or capitulation pact may 
erect new places of worship and repair the old without need 
of any special permission because they retain their territory 
by virtue of their peaceful surrender.“ We know that the 
native Christians, with whom the followers of the Crusaders 
later intermingled, were in the juridical position of non- 
Moslems who surrendered under treaty and could therefore 
ask and obtain, without any great difficulty, permission to 
repair their Sacred Edifices. It is more than likely that the 
Latin Bishops of Bethlehem sought such permissions to 
repair the Basilicaof Bethlehem.* The Moslem Law allowed 
Christians to set up "pious foundations" or "wagf" for the 
benefit of churches already built and for their maintainance; = 
there are documents of this nature inexistence.°’ And once 
again, when the Franks are mentioned in documents before 
1347 we must not necessarily interpret this to mean Fran- 


ciscans even though the Franciscans may have legitimately 
availed themselves of the concessions granted in these docu- 
ments later on as occasion arose. 


Pilgrimages 


Frankish or western pilgrims were continually visiting the 
Holy Land. This was well known to Salah al-Din who, when 
advised to raze the Christian sanctuaries replied thatithis 
would be a useless labor as the Franks would still continue 
to come. The Sultan Hakim destroyed many of the Sanctu- 


64, SANTILLANA, D., Istituzioni di Diritto Musulmano Malachita con riguardo anche al Sistema 
Sciafiita, (Roma 1925), 1 103. Once a church had been transformed into a mosque,however, it could 
not be given back to the Christians. Cf. on this point the answer of Soliman to Francis] of France, 
CHARRIERE, E., Negociation de la France dans le Levant, (Paris 1848), 130 f. 


65. This state of affairs would explain those pre-Franciscan documents if one is not so radical 
as to deny the authenticity of such documents, 


66. SANTILLANA, op. cit., (Roma 1938), II, 421 and 426. Fora brief and precise exposition of 
the nature and historical development of the Wagf cf. HEFFENING, Wagf in: Encyclopédie de 
l’Islam, (Leyde-Paris 1934), IV, 1154-1162. 


67. GOLUBOVICH, G., Serie Cronologica dei Reverendissimi Superiori di Terra Santa... con 
due Appendici di Documenti e Firmani Arabi inediti, (Gerusalemme 1898), 147 s., 149 s. 
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aries but the pilgrims from the West came nevertheless, 
sometimes they were afforded protection but more frequently 
than not a pilgrimage then was a hazardous and dangerous 
undertaking.** To the Eastern peoples the name "Frank" 
meant a European Christian. The Latin-Crusader traditions 
continued to exist in Palestine inspite of the many difficulties 
they encountered during those turbulent centuries of Pales- 
tine's history. We have many records of pilgrims who went 
to Palestine either individually or in groups during the XI 
Century. The Emperors of Byzantium still on friendly terms 
with the Latin Church facilitated such pilgrimages. The 
Italian families Mauro and Pantaleone who played an im- 
portant part in the artistic-economic relations between the 
West and Byzantium, showed their zeal for the Holy Places 
by furnishing needy Pilgrims with the necessary funds and 
by founding for them hospices at Antioch and Jerusalem. 
Perhaps itis to these families we owe the reconstruction of 
the church of Santa Maria Latina in Jerusalem and the 
founding of the Hospital of St. John (1080) which became the 
birthplace of the Knights Hospitaller. ” 


There are, it is true, some gaps in this period of history 
but they are not of sufficient account to cause a break in the 
Frank- Latin tradition. Treaties and agreements as well as 
the good spirit of tolerance helped to preserve the "de facto" 
as wellasthe "de jure" rights of the Latins over the Sanctu- 
aries of Palestine. 


After the defeat of the Crusaders at Acre in 1291, their 
last strongholdin the Near East, the surviving Franciscans 
withdrew to Cyprus.”° Their forced absence from the Holy 
Land must have been of short duration.”’ The plight of 
European Christians in Palestine after the defeat of the 


68. The Sultans were always interested in preserving the Sanctuaries for their own political 
ends and especially because they represented a good source of revenue. The taxes imposed on 
Pilgrims to the various Sanctuaries are well known. The Basilica of Bethlehem had to be ransomed 
several times. Cf. RHC-HOcc I, 316. This was known to FIDENZO DA PADOVA, Liber recuper- 
ationis Terrae Sanctae, in G BB II, 9-60. 


69. BREHIER, op. cit., 49. 


70. PATREM, M.L., Tableau synoptique de l’liistoire de tout l’Ordre Séraphique, (Paris 1879), 
11. Cfr. G BB Ill, 343 £. 


71. In 1329 and 1338 we find Federico da Mandovi as Custos and in 1342 as Vicar in Cyprus. 
G BB Ill, 349. 
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Crusaders was certainly precarious and naturally the care 
of the Sanctuaries left much to be desired. This explains 
in part why pilgrims of this period speak, with such in- 
sistence, ofthe Latin altars (to show their rights were still 
recognized) and also complain about the desolate state of 
abandonment in which they found the Sanctuaries. Thus speaks 
Ricoldo who visited the Holy Land in1288” whereas Burcardo 
who had been there a few years previous (1283) found the 
Sanctuaries decenter ornati.”* Ludolph of Sudheim who was 
in Palestine 1336-1341 that is ashort while before the Fran- 
ciscans took over the care of the Holy Sepulchre tells us 
that the expenses for the upkeep of the Sanctuary "a pere- 
grinis ministrantur et deficiente hoc penitus absque 
aliquibus illuminationibus manet et est totaliter absque 
reverentiaet honore."'”* In those days the "Question of the 
Holy Places" as we know it today and as it has deyeloped 
since the XVI century, did not exist. It appears almost 
certain that the principal Sanctuaries, the Holy Sepulchre 
the Tomb of the Blessed Virgin the Basilica of the Nativity, 
were then the common property of the various rites each 
rite having its own altar.”* This peaceful modus vivendi, 
already practiced during the reign ofthe Crusaders, between 
the various communities or nationalities made it much easier 
for the Latins to carry out their liturgical services in the 
Sanctuaries. ”° Among the many pilgrims who visited the 
Holy Places inthose years there were many Franciscans as 
we know from the Itineraries they wrote and from the testi- 
mony of other Pilgrims.” 


72. Archives de 1’Orient Latine, II (Paris 1884) 274. 
73. LAURENT, Peregrinationes ‘iedii Aevi Quatuor, (Leipzig 1864), 71. 


74. De Itinere Terrae Sanctae, ed. DEYCKS, (Stuttgart 1851), 80; per latri pellegrini cfr. 
ROEHRICHT, Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae, (Berlin 1890), nn. 41-172. 


75. Archives de l’Orient Latin, II, (Paris 1884), B, 349 f.; FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 25 s.; 28, 
29; GIACOMO DA VERONA, in: Revue de l’Orient Latin, Il (1895) 129; LUDOLFODI SUDHEIM, 
op. cit., 71 s. 


76. COLLIN, B., Les Lieux-Saints, (Paris 1948), 11, 28. 


77. LEMMENS, L., op. cit., 55 note 79 *Ohne Grund ‘sieht Golubovich in den ‘Franci’ des 
Jakobus und den ‘Latini’ des Ludolf die Franziskaner”. Franciscan Pilgrims in: G BB III, 60-72, 
328, 344, 394; G BB IV, 35; etc. Giacomo da Verona speaks of two Friars Minor at Bethlehem 
but he also mentions two Friars Preacher. If the Franciscans lived in Jerusalem (G BB IV, 27) 
the Dominicans also had a residence on the road to Bethlehem (G BB IV, 28). The Franciscans 
frequently traveled in the Orient but so did the Dominicans also; cf. MASETTI, De Congregatione 
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Tolerance 


We do not intend to give here a list of all the Sultans who 
displayed tolerance towards the Christians. Generally 
speaking the Sultans, for various reasons, were well disposed 
towards Christians and pilgrimages continued almost without 
interruption. It was only when they suspected the western 
powers of plotting that they changed their attitude and their 
reactions then were reprisals against the west rather than the 
result of personal hatred of Christianity. 


In the XIV century, the period which most concerns us, 
Clement VI could not consider the Sovereigns of Egypt /as 
implacable enemies of Christianity despite the fact that from 
the very beginning of his Pontificate he made repeated 
appeals for Crusades. During this pontificate the Sultan 
Muhammadal Nasir, who died 1341, protected the Christians 
time and again from the fanaticism of his subjects, and the 
court of Cairo reacted very favorably to the diplomatic 
representations of the Pope backed by the Kings of France 
and Naples. ”* It is easy to see how negotiations concerning 
the Latin rights over the Sanctuaries in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem could make progress in such a favorable atmos- 
phere. A contemporary writer exclaims enthusiastically 
"Soldanus Catholicos amans."' ” 


The merchant Republics, whohad obtained, at the request 
of Venice, permissionfrom Clement VI to trade freely with 
Egypt, did muchtocreate andfoster this spirit of friendship 
between Moslem and Christian. 


Fortunately various circumstances concurred to prevent 
the murder of Muzaffar Haggi (1347) from changing Egyptian 
policy. His brother who succeeded him as Sultan continued 
the peaceful policy of tolerance laid down by Muzaffar Haggi. 


Peregrinantium propter Christum de qua mentio habetur saec. XIV et XV (Monumenta Antiqua 
Ord. Praed). (Romae 1897), I 457-466. 


78. GAY, J., Le pape Clément VI et les affaires de l’Orient (1342-1352) (Paris 1904), 82; 
WEIL, op. cit., IV, 354s. 


79. JOMANNIS VITODURANI, Chronicon a Friderico Il usque an. 1348, in: Archiv fur.schweizer- 
ische Geschichte, XI Bd., 172 s. SALIMBENE, Chronica, ed. Ilolder-liegger (“4onumenta Gemmaniae 
Historica, Scriptoram XXXII, (ianover-Leipzig 1905-1913), 23, says that in 1202 “Maxima Jerusa- 
lem tendentium peregrinorum accingitur multitudo”. Fidenzio da Padova wrote in 1291 that notwith- 
standing the continuous wars pilgrims still continued to flock to the lioly Land,G Bi II 13, 27. 
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It is right that in this regard we should recognize the 
beneficent influence which the Byzantines also exercised. 
The Melchite Orthodox patriarchs of Jerusalem acted as 
intermediaries between Byzantium and the Sultans of Cairo. 
It was they whobrought the requests of the Sultans concerning 
Moslems in the Empire before the court of Constantinople 
and vice versa the claims of the Emperor regarding the 
Christian Churches before the court of Egypt.® On the 
election of an Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem the privi- 
lege of confirming the election belonged to the Emperor 
(of Constantinople), but the authorization to exercise his 
functions was given him by the Sultan. * 


Franciscans 


We have seen that Latins and Franks were always to be 
found in Palestine. Their number decreased or increased 
according to external circumstances. From the number of 
written Itineraries preserved to us we notice that the XIV 
century witnessed a religious revival of pilgrimages from 
the West. We are also better informed concerning the State 


of the Sanctuaries during this century even though we would 
wish this information were much more abundant. From the 
many Pilgrims who have left us Itineraries we shall select 
two: Fra Niccold of Poggibonsi and Ludolph of Sudheim. 


Ora voglio dire, che la notte della Nativita di Cristo, in quello luogo si 
ragunano tutte le generazioni di cristiani, e ciascuna generazione si acconcia 
Paltare suo; e offizia ogni generazione a suo modo, e in loro lingua, che pare 
una mereviglia, a vedere tanta gente cosi travisatae in lingua e in vestimenta. ®? 


At that Christmas at which Fra Niccold was present, the 
Franciscans were not just Pilgrims among the Latins for 


80. CANARD, Lettre du Sultan Malik Nasir H. a Jean VI in: Annuaire de l’Institut Oriental 
de la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, Ill (1937) 27-29, 34 f. On Al-Malik al-Nasiral-Din Hasan, who 
succeeded his brother on 18 Dec. 1347 cf. K.V. Zettersteen, in: Encyclopédie de l’Islam IU, 926. 


81. BREHIER, L., wes Institutions de l’Empire Byzantin, (Paris 1949), 459 f. After the conquest 
of Palestine by the Arabs the Patriarch of Jerusalem was elected by the Sultan. A clause in the 
Treaty concluded in 1207 between Al-Zahir and Constantine VIII stipulates that the Patriarch 
should be elected by the Basileus (Emperor). Cf. DOELGER, F.Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des 
Ostrdniischen Reiches, (Munchen 1924-1932), 824. 

From: 1341 to 1349 the Orthodox Patriarchal see of Jerusalem was vacant because of the intrigues 
of two conpetitors. Finally John VI Catacuzenus gave the See to Lazarus instead of to Ilierasmos 
who had been elected by the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. BREHIER, op. cit., 460. 


82. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 54. 
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they already had a fixed residence in Bethlehem given them 
by a decree of the Sultan. But everything went onas before. 
All the 'generazioni di cristiani" various rites and nation- 
alities. of Christians celebrated their ceremonies each 
according to his own rite, and no one interfered with his 
neighbor. What privileges or rights therefore did the nos- 
session of the Basilica of the Nativity confer on the Fran- 
ciscans? 


Ludolph of Sudheim gives some particulars which will help 
to answer this question: 


In nocte nativitatis Domini omnes nationes, quae sub coelo sunt, prout decet, 
ibidem conveniunt, et unaquaeque natis ad divinum officium, ad ritum suum 
agendum, in hac ecclesia specialem habet locum, ad hoc sibi in perpetuun 
deputatum. Latini habent tunc locum, quo Deus natus erat homo; et sic singulae 
nationes singula habent loca. Temporibus meis. Nubiani nondum habuerunt 
locum, quibus Soldanus fecit fieri capellam specialem. *3 


Golubovié says that in the Sanctuaries common to all rites, 
namely the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, the Sultans had made the arrangements mentioned 
above.” 


Should the entry into possession on the part of the Fran- 
ciscans be compared with that of the Nubians? The Latins 
had already their own particular altar in Bethlehem but did 
they have it in perpetuum by virtue of a rescript of the 
Sultan or only by right of tradition? One thing is certain 
vossession of the Basilica must be understood in avery 
restricted sense. Neither Ludolph of Sudheim nor Niccold 
of Poggibonsi makes any claims for the Franciscans of 
exclusive rights as far as the other Christians are concerned. 
Ludolph thinks it becoming "prout decet" that the Syrians 
the Greeks and "all the other Christians under heaven" should 
celebrate the Christmas services together with the Latins 
in the Basilica. The Latins were on an equal footing with the 
others; theyhadtheir ownaltar. And Poggibonsi thinks it "a 
marvelous thing" that the other Christians celebrate their 
ceremonies "in their various languages and in their varied 
vestments" together with the Franciscans. It is true that a 
perpetual altar or stable place of worship would seem to 


83. G BB IV 36. 
84. G BB ibid., note 2. 
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demand an established clergyor custodians unless we are to 
suppose the altar remained abandoned from one Christmas 
to the other or unless we suppose the Franciscans at great 
inconvenience came to Bethlehem continually from Jerusa- 
lem where they had a fixed abode beside the Holy Sepulchre 
for some years past. To call the simple permission for a 
fixed residence beside the manger of the Nativity a taking 
possession of the Basilica seems hardly right but this term 
couldbe used in a limited sense to express the fact that the 
Franciscans had obtained from the Sultan a rescript which 
gave them exclusive and perpetual rights over the special 
altar already used by the Latins. Unfortunately the rescript 
is not extant so we cannot know for certain what its tenor was 
or in what terms it was couched but the Bull of Clement VI 
Gratias a¢imus (1342) will give us a good idea of its extent. 
Clement VI announces that, after long and difficult negoti- 
ations, the Royal House of Naples had obtained permission 
for the Franciscans from the Sultan. 


Quod Fratres infra ecclesiam dicti Sepulchri possint continue commorari, 
et ibidem missarum solemnia et alia divina officia solemniter celebrare.®5 


The result of the negotiations therefore was permission to 
take up permanent residence beside the Sanctuary in order to 
carry out the liturgy there — the Latins already had their own 
special altar in the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre — this 
permission from the Sultan gave the Franciscans more 
security of course and more freedom in carrying out the 
liturgical functions. From what we know of history the per- 
mission given for Bethlehem must have been of a similar 
nature. It is very likely that Bethlehem was also included 
by Robert King of Naples inthe negotiations mentioned above. 
Robert died in 1343, the Franciscans entered as custodians 
in Bethlehem in 1347, very probably Queen Johanna I who 
succeeded Robert of Anjou and who was an ardent admirer of 
the Order of St. Francis, very probably she continued the 
negotiations until the permission was granted. 


Because of their fixed residence in Bethlehem the Fran- 
ciscans gradually aquired a certain ascendancy over the 
Christians of other rites but the peaceful "O0dus vivendi 
continued as before. Frescobaldi, who visited the Holy Land 


85. G LB IV 53. 
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in 1384 writes that the Frankish Christians who are under the 
Guardian of Mount Sion (Jerusalem are the officiating Clergy 
in the Church of Bethlehem and that there are certain chapels 
in the Basilica for the use of other Christians. *° The “Russian 
Deacon Ignatius of Smolensk (1389-1405) informs us that as 
well as the Franciscans the native Greek Clergy also cele- 
brated the liturgical Services in Bethlehem but he recognizes 
the pre-eminence of the Franciscans.*’ The Greek Orthodox 
Archimandrite Grethenios states 2xplicitly that the Fran- 
ciscans owned the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. ™ 
Their numbers and their assiduity in carrying out the liturgi- 
cal offices — aresult in great part of their having a permanent 
residence beside the Basilica — as well the pre-eminence 
their western enterprise added must have ledhim to conclude 
thus. And Grethenios is not the only writer who makes this 
statement. Two Pilgrims from Europe the Baron d'Anglure 
and Simon of Sarrebruck writing about this time (1395-96) say 
of the Basilica of Bethlehem: 


Et sachies, que icelle église anciennement estoit ou gouvernement du gardien 
de Jherusalem, et n’y chant nulz prebsters, que Latins, c’est assavoir cath- 
olique. °° 


We know from Grethenios also that the Greek Patriarch and 
Clergy and the other Christians functioned there on Solemn 
festivals only. °° The Carmelite, John of Hildesheim, who 
visited Bethlehem about 1370, says that the Franciscans 
had possession of the whole Basilica with the exception of the 
choir which the Greeks occupied "sub certa pensione".” 
With the passage of time even the most solid structures 
suffer from wind and weather. The Basilica of Bethlehem 
was no exception. Pilgrims tell of the deplorable state in 


86. FRESCOBALDI, Visit to the Holy Places ed. by B. Bagatti, (Jerusalem 1948), p. 70. 


87. KHI TROWO (Madame B. de), I/tinéraires Russes en Orient, (Genéve 1888), 154: “Les 
Francs officient au-dessus de la créche et les Grecs au-dessus de la cavité; a Bethléem, 4 gauche, 


se trouve le couvent franc et il y a 1a l’église de la Nativité du Christ oi officient les Francs”. 
y 


88. KHI TROWO, op. cit., 182: “les Francs ont cette église sous leur dépendance”. 
89. G BB V, 313. 
90. KHI TROWO, op. cit., 182: “Sur le saint autel, au-dessus de la grotte, officient le prétre 


. . . J . - 
chrétien et le patriarche les jours de fétes, et les autres hérétiques (Franciscans and otherrites) 
sur leurs autels respectifis”. 


91. Cf. Collin op. cit., 50. 
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which they found it in the XV century.” The Franciscans 
obtainedthe necessary permission from the Sultan to carry 
out repairs and already in March 1398 the Guardian of Mount 
Sion Fr. Gerard Chauvet set out for Europe to solicit funds 
from the Christian Princes for the restoration of the Holy 
Places. His appeal was not in vain and in due course funds 
and materials were sent from Europe v. g. the wood for the 
roof of the Basilica of Bethlehem was sent from Venice while 
the lead to cover the roof was the gift of the King of England. 
Speaking of this work of restoration in Bethlehem the arab 
historian, Muggir al-Din, says that the Franks received 
from their country huge sums of money for the conservation 
ofthe Basilica and for the support of the Friars who live in 
a Monastery beside the Church.” 


These restorations carried out by the Latins, who alone 
perhaps could provide the necessary funds, gave them a 
special right over the Basilica, and slowly but surely and 
legitimately we find them moving into a position of pre- 
eminence inthe Basilica, without however any attempt being 
made to exclude the other Christians.” 


This happy state of peace and concord among the various 
christians who officiatedin the Sanctuaries of the Holy Land 
continued until the taking of Palestine by the Turks in 1516- 
17. Withthe Turks came anumerous body of Orthodox Monks 
from Greece, who, assured of the backing of their friends, 
the usurping Turks, laid claim to privileged positions in the 
Holy Places to the detriment of the other Christians, es- 
pecially the Latins, pronounced enemies ofthe Turks. It was 
then the famous "Question of the Holy Places" began. * 


Conclusion 


Our treatment of this question has been Somewhat diffuse 
because we wish to face all difficulties and forestall possible 


92. Cf. Vincent-Abel: Bethléem, (Paris 1914), p. 189. 

93. Cf. Suriano: Treatise on the Holy Land ed. B. Bagatti, (Jerusalem 1949), p. 135. 

94. MOUDJIR ED-DIN: Histoire de Jérusalem et d’Hebron, trad. Sauvaire, (Paris 1876), 201. 
95. Cf. BRUNO KATTERBACH in: AFH XIX (1926) 118. 


96. GOLUBOVIC in: AFH XVI (1921) fasc. III; COLLIN, op. cit., 57-65; GUILLAUME DE 
VAUMAS, L’Eveil Missionaire de la France, (Lyon 1942), 119. 
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objections. We have not followed any particular historical 
"system" in order to avoid subjective interpretations. 
Hitherto nobody has attempted to solve the specific problem 
as to the exact date of the entry of the Franciscans into 
Bethlehem as Custodians of the Sanctuary” except Golubovié 
from whom we have frequently quoted, and Lemens, whose 
study of the problem is very incomplete, because of the lack 
of documents and information in his day. We do not claim 
to have said the last word and solved this problem, our aim 
was to contribute towards its solution. 


As regards the Sanctuaries of Jerusalem we have the clear 
and Solemn testimony of two Bulls of Clement VI (Gratias 
agimus and Nuper carissime) but for the Sanctuary of the 
Nativity of Bethlehem there is no official document extant. 
It was no easy task to overthrow the pious tradition which 
wishfully attached the arrival of the Franciscans in Bethle- 
hem to the supposed pilgrimage made by the Saint of Assisi 
to that Sanctuary. Traditions die hard especially if they are 
based on sentimentality which is impervious to true criti- 
cism. However we have shown, from the very first pages of 
this article, that this pious tradition must give way to the es- 
tablished facts. The reason why acritical examination of the 
problem was feared was lest an alteration of dates might 
compromise in any way the Latin rights in Bethlehem. We 
have seen how the Latin tradition was maintained without 
interruption throughout the ever-changing political scenes 
and we have no reason to envy any of the other Christian 
Rites. The Latin tradition is the most constant of them all. 


But the testimony of Niccold of Poggibonsi demanded a 
critical revaluation and we have seen that it was only a 
misunderstanding of his chronology that prevented Historians 
from accepting histestimony. The honesty and the truthful- 
ness of this Franciscan Pilgrim cannot be called in doubt. 
He had no reason to lie even had he been subjected to such a 
temptation. He was an eye-witness of what he narrates and 
he fills in for us the lacunae caused by the loss of the official 
documents. His book ''A Voyage Beyond the Seas" is the first 
of along series of writings which testify to the uninterrupted 





97. In “La Terra Santa” XXIII (Jerusalem 1948) 16-25 I have written on this question. I wish to 
thank those who by their criticisms observations and encouragement helped me to develop this 
study and bring it up to date. 
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presence of the Franciscans in the Sanctuary of Bethlehem. 
The "lakab" or title of honor ''al-Muzaffar'' was assumed by 
more than one Sultan. It does not necessarily indicate 
Baybars II, Rukal-Din(1309-1310) therefore, for the Sultan 
Saif al-Din Haggi the contemporary of Poggibonsi had also 
added the honorary title ''al-Muzzaffar" to his name. 


In giving the list of Bishops who were appointed to the See 
of Bethlehem few of whom ever reached the East and fewer 
still resided in their See, our purpose was to show with what 
tenacity the Latins to their traditional rights. This same 
tenacity it was that gave rise to that sorry attempt on the 
part of the titular Prelates in 1420 to take the Holy Places 
away from the Franciscans "lesquelz sont deputéz au lieu de 
toute 1'Eglise latine'' as Affagart says.” 


In the Near East the terms Latin or Frank have always 
meant a western Catholic. Many families of the Crusaders 
settled in the Holy Land or inSyria.** Such families, being 
closer to the Holy Places, did much to preserve the rights the 
Latins had in the principal sanctuaries.*°° If the Latins 
were able to carry out their liturgy in the Grotto of the 
Nativity it was because the Franco-Crusaders tradition had 
been preserved intact. 


The tolerance shown by so many of the Sultans, the ex- 
pediencies of politics, the various treaties, the commercial 
relations and diplomatic representations all of these con- 
tributed much towards the maintainance and continuation of 
the Rights of the Latins. Pilgrimages also played an important 
part in conserving these rights; and the Arab Tax-collector 
was not disinterested for the taxes paid by the Pilgrims for 
permission to visit the various Sanctuaries, true or legend- 
ary, represented a nice annual income. At the time that the 
Friars took possession of Bethlehem the Court of Cairo was 
well disposed towards the Papacy, France, Spain and the 
Maritime Republics of Venice and Genoa. 


98. GREFFIN AFFAGART, Relation de Terre Sainte (1533-34) publiée par J. Chavanon, (Paris 
1902), 134. 


99. HITTI, History of the Arabs 3rd ed., (London 1946), 643 and 669: “The number of Franks 
assimilated by the native Syrians is hard to estimate”. Cf. also G BB II 13-16. 


100. HITTI, op. cit., 644 (Jerusalem) 670 (Bethlehem). 
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It is well known that the Franciscans established a 
"Province" of the Order in the Near East and that the Popes 
availed themselves of their services time and again. Their 
pilgrim spirit as well as their apostolic activities led many 
of them to the Holy City. But it was only after long years of 
patient waiting that they received the most coveted honor 
as well as the most onerous responsibility of becoming the 
Guardians and custodians of the Sacred Sanctuaries of the 
Holy Land acting as the lawful successors of their Latin 
forbears and as the delegates of the Holy Catholic Church. 
Nor must we forget the important diplomatic part played by 
the Catholic Princes of Europe in obtaining this privilege 
for the Franciscans. Robert of Anjou, King of Naples, and 
his pious consort Sancha are worthy of special mention for 
the part they played in obtaining possession of the Sanctuaries 
of Jerusalem for the Franciscans and it is probably to Queen 
Johanna I of Naples that we owe the possession of Bethle- 
hem," 


The negotiations regarding Bethlehem were probably 


directed personally by that great Franciscan Roger Guérin 
of the Province of Aquitaine. It was he, aided by the King of 
Naples, who conducted the negotiations for the Holy Cenacle 
and Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem.*°* On the death of Robert 
of Anjou itis probable that his successor Johanna I continued 
to exert her influence on behalf of Roger Guérin, as she had 
always shown her keen interest in anything that concerned the 
Holy Land. We have no documents to prove this we simply 
state it as a probability.*® 


MARTINIANO RONCAGLIA, O.F.M. 


Paris, France. 


101. Cf. G BB IV 50 f. 
102. WADDING, Annales Minorum, (Quaracchi 1932), VII, 175. 
103. WADDING, op. cit., 316. On Roger Guérin cf. G BB IV 911, 13, 225. 





DE ELEMENTIS TRADITIONALIBUS JUSTITIAE IN 
PRIMAEVA SCHOLA FRANCISCANA 


\II. Quid Senserint Auctores Nostri 


Jam vidimus quid praedecessores nostrorum Auctorum 
senserint de justitia: quomodo sive philosophi, sive SS. 
Patres, sive theologi praescholastici cogniti fuerint vel 
cognoscibiles abipsis.* Unde logice sequitur ut inquiramus 
quid proprie circa justitiam primaevi Magistri Franciscani 
dixerint, seu quomodo traditionem doctrinalem de justitia 
insereceperint, utreveraconstetnum omnia elementa quae 
apud praedictos auctores invenimus, apud illos reperiantur, 
praesertim num adsint elementa justitiae sive pro bono 
communi, sive pro bono particulari. 


Inquisitionem incipimus ab Alexandro, qui jam ante ipsam 
Summam, alia indubie authentica opera conscripsit, ex 
quibus alii posteriores hauserunt, ita ut revera primus 
Scholae Franciscanae Magister considerari debeat. 


1. — Alexander. — Moderno tempore omnibus rerum 
mediaevalium cultoribus jam satis notum est, occasione 
investigandi in authenticitatem Summae Halesianae, mul- 
tas quaestiones detectas fuisse, quae indubie ab ipso 
Alexandro disputatae fuerunt sive antequam, sive postquam 


fuit frater.’ Immo, a Victorino Doucet? et Francisco Hen- 


quinet ° eiusdem Doctoris Irrefragabilis Commentarius 
super Sententias feliciter inventus est, qui una cum dictis 
quaestionibus, certum fontem ipsius Summae constituunt 
ut nuperrime P. Doucet comprobavit. * 


* See Franciscan Studies, c. X (1950) p. 164. 
1. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., pp. CLIII a - CXCVII a. 


2. A new Source of the “Summa fratris Alexandri”. The Commentary on the Sentences of Alexander 
Hales, in Franciscan Studies, 6 (1946) 403-417; ID,, in Prol. pp. CCVI a - CCXI a. 

3. Le Commentaire d’Alexandre de Halés sur les Sentences enfin retrouvé, in Miscellanea 
Giov. Mercati (Studi e Testi, 122), Citta del Vaticano 1946, t. II, pp. 359-382.De eius authenti- 
citate non dubitatur, cfr. enim etiam Lottin, Le Commentaire d’Alexandre de Halés sur les Sen- 
tences, in Rech. Théol. Anc. Méd., 15 (1947) 93-96. 


4, Prol., pp. CCLVII-CCCV. 
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Tamen inter ineditas quaestiones alexandrinas non adest 
aliqua de justitia ex proposito disputata, quamvis hic et illic 
aliquaelementainveniantur, ut ex sequentibus constabit. In 
Commentario econtra, in tractatione de virtutibus cardi- 
nalibus ad explicandam Augustini assertionem, ab ipso 
Magistro Sententiarum relatam, justitiam esse in sub- 
veniendo miseris, de ipsa virtute varias acceptiones et 
modos enumerat. Ex hoc authentico ineditoque fonte prae- 
cipue hausimus alexandrinam doctrinam de justitia. Cum 
autem praesertim in libro tertio dictus Commentarius in 
duabus Satis inter se differentibus redactionibus existat, ideo 
operis pretium putavimus textus secundum utramque re- 
dactionem referre et conferre, ubicumque necesse fuerit. 


Operis pretium quoque est prius referre textus Com- 
mentarii, ubi Alexander occasionaliter et breviter de- 
terminat justitiam, jam antequam de ipsa pertractet ex 
professo in distinctione trigesima tertia libri tertii eiusdem 
Commentarii. 


Sic jam in libro primo occasionaliter scripserat: "Iu- 
stitia ... est respectu tribuendi proximo quod suum est". ° 
Hic loquitur de justitia ut virtute speciali, ut desumitur etiam 
ex sequenti textu eiusdem libri primi, ubi occasione ex- 
plicandi expressionem augustinianam, relatam a Lombardo, 
"justitiam fidei",° sic scribit: 

Iustitia et fides diverse sunt virtutes; ergo male (Lombardus) coniungit in 
unum. Respondeo: iustitia uno modo sumitur generaliter, in quantum dicit 
ordinem rectum ad Deum et proximum; et sic comprehendit fidem. liter ut 


tribuit unicuique extra se quod suum est, et intelligitur de proximo; et sic 
est virtus specialis.” 


Ex hoc textu jam apparet differentia inter justitiam gene- 
ralem, quae non distinguitur ab aliis virtutibus, et speci- 
alem, quae est ad proximum tantum et ab aliis virtutibus 
distinctam. 


5. ALEX. HAL., in I Sent., d.l (Assis. Bibl. Commun. 189, f. 3b; Erfurt, Ampl. O. 68, £. 41; 
Lond. Palatii Lambeth 347, f. 15G6c). 


6. Cfr. AUGUST., De Trinitate, cap. 2, n. 4 (PL 42, 822); et LOMB., Libri IV Sententiarum, 
lib. I, d. 2. cap. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 121, 5). 


7. ALEX. HAL., in I Sent., d. 2 (Assis. 189, f. 3d; alii duo mss. non habent differentias 
substantiales; in ms. Lond. 347, f. 157a, in fine textus citati, ob evidentem errorem, scribitur: 
“virtus spiritualis” loco “specialis”). 
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Textus alexandrini influxu, etiam alii plures Commen- 
tatores, uti videbimus, occasionaliter et breviter determi- 


nant justitiam eodem loco et quasi eodem modo quo Alex- 
ander. 


Similiter Alexander occasione loquendi de dulia determi- 
nat etiam breviter justitiam: 


Ms. Assis. Ms. Lond. 


Actus iustitie est attribuere etc. et .-- Iustitia tribuit unjcuique quod 
subdividitur in attribuendo Deo que suum est; et hoc dividitur vel inferiori 
Dei sunt et proximi que proximi...® vel pari vel superiori, et hoc multipli- 

citer... Superiori, ut homini vel Deo, 
et hoc diversimode... Respondeo.... 
Reddere unicuique creature quod sibi 
debetur est iustitie, non dulie...° 


Ut patet, differentia adest inter utrumque codicem. Nam 
in ms. Assis. loquitur tantum de justitia generali, dum in 
ms. Lond. etiam de justitia speciali; et illa generalis quae 
ponitur ante ''Respondeo" concipitur secundum divisionem 
debitiad superiorem, inferiorem et parem, quae nullo alio 
loco invenimus apud Alexandrum, sicut e contra invenitur 


apud Fishacre’® et apud Pseudo-Guerricum et Rufum, de 
quibus infra agemus. 


Sed ex professo Alexander determinat justitiam in libro 
tertio eiusdem Commentarii, in distinctione trigesima 
tertia, prout statim infra examinabimus secundum duplicem 
redactionem: assisiensem scil. et londinensem."’ Codex 
Erfurtensis concordat cum Assisiensi, excepta additione una, 
quam suo loco referimus. 


Hic, posthabitis animadversionibus critico-litterariis cir- 
ca differentias inter duos textus, de quibus peritiores agant, 


loguimur de justitiae doctrina, quatenus substantialiter 
eadem manet in utroque textu. 


Subito Alexander nos admonet varios esse modos accipi- 
endi justitiam. Primus modus est generalissimus et com- 


8. ALEX.HAL., in JI] Sent., d. 9 (Ms. Assis. 189, £. 93a; et Erfurt 68, £. 173r). 
9. ID., in III Sent., d. 9 (Ms. Lond. 347, £. 220b). 
10. Cfr. textum FISHACRE in LOTTIN, Le concepte de justice ... p. 514 sq. nota 4. 


11.Cf. O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et Morale aux XII® et XIII° Siécles, Il, 2 (Louvain-Gembloux, 
1949), p. 292-293. 
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prehendit omnes virtutes. Haec justitia adest in justificato, 
ut asseritur. Hoc tamen dicitur, secundum nostram opini- 
onem, eo quod etiam Alexander existentiam virtutum 
moralium infusarum admittebat secundum illius temporis 
doctrinam.” Itatalis justitiaomnes quoque morales virtutes 
amplectitur: — sive istae ad faciendum bonum se referant 
sive ad malum vitandum. Sequitur ergo quod ad hunc modum 
reducendus sit ille textus eiusdem Commentarii alexandrini: 
«ee Dicendum quod iustitia dicitur generaliter ad omnes virtutes prout duo 

partes dicuntur iustitie, scilicet recedere a malo et facere bonum. Unde Augu- 

stinus super 2 Gen.: iustitia creavit omnes virtutes. Causa autem huius esx 


quod inter virtutes quatuor ultinia est et quod dignum est unumquodcue de- 
nominari a fine. 13 


Hic animadvertimus secundum ms. Assis. et clarius 
secundum ms. Erfurt post praedictum modum generalissi- 
mum alium dari minus generalem juxta quem justitia 
identificetur cum dilectione Dei et proximi. Nos tamen 
propter omissionem in Cod. Londine et quia in dilectione 
Deiet proximi omnis perfectio et lex includatur dubitamus, 
num revera Alexander alium modum distinctum a primo 
posuerit. Ipse enim sic scripseratin libro secundo eiusdem 
Commentarii: 


ee. Ad aliud dicendum, quod duplex est iustitia, una scilicet que est ir- 
nocentia ad non faciendur malum, et talis esset in pueris si stetissent prirai 
parentes. Est alia iustitia que est habilitas ad omne bonum, et talem non 
haberent. 14 


Quae ultima verba ostendunt talem justitiam non esse car- 
dinalem virtutem ab aliis distinctam. In hoc etiam sensu ac- 
cipitur illud Commentarii: 


.e. Dicitur in littera quod omne preceptum refertur ad caritatem... Dicendum 
quod caritas uno modo dicitur forma ornium virtutum, et sic dicitur quod est 
vinculum perfectionis, quoniam omnes viftutes tenentur simul per ordinem 
caritatis; dicitur etiam prout est finis operum omnium: omnis enim operatio 
tendit in dilectionem Dei et dicitur caritas prout e diverso dividitur ad alias 
virtutes (?) et sic non refertur omne preceptum ad caritatem, sedquedamadalias 
virtutes. Decem sunt precepta quorum tria pertinent ad dilectionem Dei et 
septem ad dilectionem proximi, unde finis omnium dilectio et ita caritas. '° 


12. Cfr. LOTTIN, Principes de Morale, t. II, (Louvain 1946), p. 214 sqq. 


13. In II Sent., d. 26 (Ms. Assis. 189, f. 77b). N.B. Textus minoris momenti ad confirmationem 
allatos desumimus et construiniis aliquando ex lectionibus plurium codicum speciatimubi unus solus 
codex parum intelligibilis apparet. 


14, Ibid., (f. 79 d). 
15. In J] Senten., d. 38 (Ms. Assis. 189, £. 84 b; Erfurt 68, f. 149r). 
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secundus modus adhuc restringit sensum, accipiendo ju- 
stitiam prout est una ex cardinalibus virtutibus sicut affir- 
matur in solo textu assisiensi. Sed etiam in hoc sensu modo 
praecedenti distincto, adest gradatio: incipitur enim jam a 
sensu generali justitiae cardinalis, et proceditur ad stric- 
tissimum. Iste secundus modus accipit cardinalem justitiam 
in sensu adhuc nimis extenso et generali, quatenus com- 
prehendit id quod unicuique debetur, ergo etiam illud quod 
debetur Deo et seipso et proximo, semper tamen sub ratione 
debiti. Ethac ratione ista virtus, etsi sit in sensy extenso 
accepta, tamenab aliis virtutibus cardinalibus aliquo modo 
distinguitur. Comprehendit utique virtutes quoque theo- 
logales, sed quatenus istae etiam aliquod debitum erga Deum 
includunt. Ad hanc justitiam, quae debitum erga aliquem 
includit, referuntur alii varii textus Alexandri: 

.-. Dicitur etiam finis illud ad quod est motus, ut factum dicitur finis et 
terminus fieri et sic tribuere unicuique quod suum est, finis est iustitie. 1° 

In quaestione de connexione virtutum expresse confir- 
mat quod si justitia consideratur quantum ad proprios actus 
et quatenus ab aliis cardinalibus distincta, tunc: 

-»» Iustitie ... proprie est reddere unicuique quod suum est et ordinare omnia 
ad finem, Prudentia perficit vim rationalem proprie, temperantia concupi- 
scibilem, fortitudo irascibilem, iustitia autem circuit omnes, sicut exponit 
Augustinus, illos quatuor fluvios Genesis 2 adaptans quatuor virtutibus. Et 


hoc modo distincte sunt virtutes in specie, nec qui habet unam necessario 
habet alias. 17 


Et in hoc sensu etiam in quaestione de gratia: 


... Sicut patet in illis virtutibus que ordinant potentias in sui optimum quod 
est de hiis que sunt ad finem, sicut sunt quatuor cardinales. Prudentia proprie 
respicit veritatem, una disponit rationalem ad hoc ut sciat discernere bonum a 
malo et ipsum bonum eligere et malum effugere. Fortitudo disponit irascibilem 
ad aggressionem arduorum. Temperantia concupiscibilem, ad hoc ut nisi se 
retrahat a concupiscibili inordinato et solum circa concupiscibilem (?) delectatur 
circa quod est delectandum et eo modo quo delectandum et non circa aliud nec 
aliter. Justitia vero in quantum ordinatur ad Deum, ordinat potentias anime 
indifferenter, ut Deo reddant quod ei debent. Omnes enim potentias determinate 
disponit iustitia. Non enim in aliquas determinate consistit sed neque in rationali 
apta ad alias, secundum quod eas ordinat in reddendo unicuique quod su- 
um est. 18 


16. L.c. (Mss. Assis., £. 84c; cfr., f. 150r). 


17. Vat. Lat. 782, £ 74 c. (Cfr. etiam Assis. Bibl. Comm., 138, ff. 12d - 13d, et Oxonien. 
Bodleian. 859, ff. 333 d- 335 a) Pro huius quaest. authenticitate, crf. DOUCET, Prol., p. CXCI. 


18. Assis. Bibl. Comm. 186, ff. 128d-129a; DOUCET, Prol. p. CLXXVIII b. 
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Tertius modus sumit justitiam in sensu vere speciali, 
ipsam restringens ad relationes inter homines tantum: ideo 
ut virtus unice socialis praedicatur, quae excludit omnes. 
alias relationes ad illos cum quibus societatem proprie 
dictam instituere non possumus. Unde elementa huius speci- 
alis justitiae ponuntur non solum in ipso debito reddendo sed 
etiam inalteritate, quatenus scilicet ipsa non omne debitum 
includit, sed illud solum quod proximo debetur; et ideo jam 
ex hoc distinguitur ab illis virtutibus quae etiam Deo debitum 
reddunt. Et quatalis, justitia quae est tantum ad proximum, 
implicite habet quod eius actus sint circa operationes et 
non circa passiones sicut expresse Alexander asserit: 

-.. Virtus humana aut consistit circa operationes, aut circa passiones. Si 
primum, tunc circa operationes que sunt ad nos et sic prudentia; vel que 
sunt ad proximum, et sic iustitia. Si autem circa passiones, aut ergo a nobis 


aut ab aliis. Primo modo temperantia, secundo modo fortitudo. Et sic patet 
qualiter in operatione penes finem dividuntur et in passione penes principium. 19 


Sed pro ista speciali iustitia tertii modi requiritur etiam 
aliquod respectum ad aequalitatem; videlicet alter cui de- 
bitum redditur considerari debet tamquam subjectum aliquo 


modo aequale. Quatenus enim proximus aequalem naturam 
habet nobiscum, ideo etiam originaliter est subjectum juris 
et hoc modo distinguitur a caritate et a misericordia, quae 
revera etsi debitum amoris affectivi et effectivi proximo 
reddunt, tamen ipsarum finis non est proprie aequaliter 
aliorum jurium servare, sed potius Patrem caelestem in 
proximo diligere et honarare. Et sub hac nova luce explicatur 
ab ipso Alexandro illa definitio Augustini: "Justitia est in 
subveniendo miseris"', quia subvenire miseris potest esse 
misericordiae, si provenit ex amore et compassione, quae 
non solum dat quod est superfluum sed etiam quod neces- 
sarium, vel provenit ex aliquo jure ipsis miseris reddito, 
ut cum datur tantum de superfluo, ad quod pauperes aliquod 
jus habent, quod clare explicatur in utraque redactione, 
quamvis textus assisiensis et erfurtensis minus personalis 
appareant, quam londinensis, ubi prima sententia non ut ab 
aliis quibusdam defensa refertur, sed potius tanquam ab 
ipso Alexandro ut propria recitata: 


Codex Assisiensis Codex Londinensis 


... De misericordia dubium utrum sit ...Item subvenire miseris est pro- 
virtus per se an reducibilis ad iusti- prius actus misericordie que est 


19. In Jil Senten., d. 33 (Ms. Assis. 189, f. 105 c-d). 
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tiam. Patet cum misericordie sit 
subvenire miseris; sed cum misericor- 
dia et veritas, id est iustitia obvi- 
averunt sibi, videtur quod unum non 
sit reducibilis ad alterum... Ad aliud 
dicendum quod misericordia, sicut 
dicit Joannes Damascenus, est af- 
flictio de malis alienis, ex qua af- 
lictione sequitur subvenire miseris. 
Sed dicunt quidam,?° quod subvenire 
miseris de superfluo est opus iu- 
stitie. Unde Gregorius: cum quelibet 
necessaria indigentibus ministramus, 
sua illi reddimus, non nostra largi- 
mur... Unde iustitie potius debita 
solvimus, quam opera misericordie 
impleamus. Alii?! dicunt quod qui 


virtus separata a iustitia, ut dicitur 
in psalmo: misericordia et veritas 
obviaverunt sibi, ergo male assignatur 
iustitie... Ad aliud dicendum ut dicit 
Damascenus: misericordia est af- 
flictio in alienis malis unde sic dis- 
tinguitur a iustitia. Subveniri .potest 
miseris dupliciter, vel de superfluo 
quod est iustitie: secundum quod 
superfluum est quod caret ratione 
iuste necessitatis: superflua enim 
pauperum sunt: iustitie autem est 
reddere unicuique quod suum est. Vel 
possumus eis subvenire nobis subtra- 
endo quod necessarium est et hoc 
est misericordie, cuius est compati 
miseris. Unde Gregorius: cum quelibet 


subvenit pauperi quia pauperi opus 
iustitie facit. Qui vero ex compas- 
sione opus misericordie facit.?? 


necessaria indigentibus ministramus, 
sua illis reddimus non nostra largimur: 
iustitie potius debita solvimus quam o- 
pera misericordie impleamus. Alii? autem sic distinguunt: si ei subveniatur quia pauper: 
opus est iustitie, quia pauperibus debetur: si ex compassione fraterna, eo quod nobiscum 
communem habet naturam, opus est misericordie, cuius est affligi in alienis malis.?* 


Concludendo: hic tertius modus accipiendi justitiam secun- 


dum elementa ab Alexandro requisita, in mentem revocat 
illam justitiam specialem cuius finis est bonum unius- 
cuiusque per aequitatem seu aequalitatem servare. Sequentes 
vero modi alludunt adillam aliam justitiam specialem, quae 
potius inter inaequales se vertit, quatenus superior debet 
distribuere secundum justitiam poenas et praemia. 


Quartus modus igitur adhuc coarctat justitiam quatenus 
respicit tantum debitum praemii vel poenae quod debetur 
proximo juxta uniuscuiusque meritum vel demeritum. Dicitur 
etiam hic = unicuique =, sedhoc, utpatet, non dicitur relate 
ad seipsum, neque relate ad Deum: non primum, quia dare 
praemia vel poenas ad judicem pertinet et "nemo judex in 
causa propria’; non secundum, quia nemo Deum judicare 


20. Jamde hoc vidimus loqui in aliquo scripto Scholae Abaelardianae: cfr. supra p. 24 sq. 

21.,Cfr. S. LANGTON, apud LOTTIN, Psychologie et Morale, Ill, 2, p. 301. 

22. ALEX. HAL., In JI] Sent., d. 33 (Ms. Assis. 189, f. 10Gc); in. ms. Erfurt, Ampl. O. 68, 
f£. 201v, post “misericordie facit” additur: *Dicunt etiam aliqui quod cum superflua damus pauperi- 
bus, iustitia est ad quam tenemur ex precepto. Cum ex necessariis supererogando, consilium 
adimplemus, misericordie est. Sed questio est cuius virtutis principalius est. Et dicendum quod 
misericordie”. 

23. Cfr. gota 2. 

24. Ms. Lond. Lamb. 347, £. 235a; partim citatur a LOTTIN, op. cit., p. 306. 
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potest et aliunde de Ipso dici non potest quod mereat vel 
demereat; ergo respicit tantum proximum, quippe qui solus 
dum est in via merere vel demerere potest, et hic virtus 
justitiae accipitur utestinvia, ut ibidem Alexander adnotat: 


+e» Nota quod definitio iustitie hic posita distinguit inter actum iustitie in 
tria et in via et inter actum ipsius et actum aliarum virtutum in via.?5 
pa 


Quintus autem modus adhuc magis justitiam coarctat ad 
significandum solum poenam quae debetur delinquenti. 


Ex his omnibus videretur justitiae significatio exhauriri, 
sed hoc non est verum si motivum et objectum formale 
ipsius consideratur, ut jam ipse Alexander, quamvis per 
transennam, animadvertit. Omnes ineditas alexandrinas 
quaestiones perlegentes, inilla quae de scandalo inscribitur, 
quamque antequam esset frater ipse disputaverat, aliquam 
aliam justitiae denominationem invenimus. Scribit enim: 

.-- Ad hoc quod obicitur de petente res tuas, respondeo: utilitatem proximi 
debeas servare sine tuo dampno vel familie tue vel sine dampno communitatis. 
Unde in aliquo casu conferenda est, ut si ipse indigeat, tu vero non indigeas 
vel alius qui pro te est, sicut aliquis de familia tua; et sic intelligiturauctori- 
tas Gregorii. Secus autem est de furto: si enim aliquis vult rapere rem tuam 
qui non indiget, nonne debes dimittere antequam scandalizetur? Respondeo: 
Si rapiat ruit spiritualiter, licet suscitetur corporaliter. Magis autem debes 
cavere ruinam spiritualem quam corporalem; unde si facis hac intentione et 
Similiter intentione hac ne periclitetur communis iustitia, tunc non scan- 
dalizas, si vero cupiditas movet te, scandalizas, 2® 

Quid sit ista justitia communis, hic breviter est inqui- 
rendum. Ex contextu et locis parallelis puto esse illam ju- 
stitiam quae respicit bonum commune. Haec autem, justitia 
logice supponit aliam justitiam quae respicit bonum privatum 
et quae particularis dicitur. Quod ita sit, deducitur primo 
ex illa consociata alexandrina quaestione "de repetitione 
rerum in judicio’, ubi quamvis in resolutione ejusdem 
quaestionis non nominetur explicite justitia communis, tamen 
ita clare loquitur de bono communi hoc in casu servandum, 
ut licite concludi possit illam justitiam communem eadem 
intelligatur ac justitia pro bono communi. Scribitur enim in 
q. de repetitione rerum: 


.«+ Item, dicit Gregorius: “Dum pro terrena re pax a corde cum proximo 
scinditur, apparet quod plus res quam proximus amatur.” Respicere ergo debet 
25. In III Senten., d. 33 (Ms. Assis. 189, £. 106 c). 


26. Ms. Tudert. Bibl. Comm. 121, f. 39 c. Pro authenticitate huius quaestionis Alexandri, 
antequam esset frater, cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. CLXX b. 
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perfectus non tantum quod suum est, sed bonum proximorum, etiam bonum 
commune; Si ergo repetit propter bonum proximorum vel propter bonum commune, 
non dicitur = repetere suum prohibetur >. Et nota quod bonum commune pre- 
ponderat bono proxini, bonum proximi bono proprio. 27 


Istud autem bonum commune consistit, in unitate pacis in 
societate servanda, ut etiam constat ex ipsa de repetitione 
quaestione, ubi in principio responsionis scribitur: 


. Distinguo ergo quod aliquando fit repetitio propter se (= bonum proprium) 
et aliquando propter alterum... (= bonum proximorum). Item propter unitatem 
pacis servandam (= bonum'commune).?® 


Ex his textibus licet concludere loqui de iustitia pro bono 
communi,distincta a justitia particulari, quae respicit bonum 
proximorum singulariter consideratorum et non tamquam 
membrorum societatis formaliter consideratae. Huius enim 
bonum scilicet pax inter membra, ita ipsi societati neces- 
saria sit, utsineilla subsistere non possit: et ad hoc bonum 
attendit tantum praedicta justitia pro bono communi, quae 
ideo merito ab Alexandro jam ante S. Thomam, cognoscitur 
et docetur quaeque ab ipso "justitia communis" vocatur. 


Circa naturam autem justitiae communis praeter illa quae 
supra diximus adjungere possumus ipsam, secundum no- 
stram deductionem, considerandam esse sub aliquo aspectu 
etiam ut cardinalem et specialem justitiam. Contextus enim 
utriusque quaestionis loquitur de aliquo speciali debito, 
scilicet de repetitione rerum quae debentur proximo pro 
duplici objecto, formaliet speciali, nonsolum propter bonum 
proximi singulariter considerati, sed etiam propter bonum 
commune. Tamen notamus quod ista justitia cardinalis et 
specialis potest esse quamvis non sub eodem respectu etiam 
generalis, quatenus jubet reddere proximo, in societate 
considerato, propter bonum commune, non solum quod 
debetur ex justitia cardinali tertii, quarti, quinti et sexti 
modi, vel, ut dici potest, ex justitia cardinali particulari, 
sed jubet etiam actus aliarum virtutum propter bonum com- 
mune, etinhocsenseest etiam generalis virtus. Non tamen 
dicitur etiam generalis, in sensu quod ipsa essentialiter sit 
omnis virtus, utillajustitiain primo modo examinata. Haec 
omnia quae nos de Alexandro relate ad praedictam justitiam 


27. Ibidem, f. 48 d. - Pro authenticitate quaestionis cfr. DOUCET, loc. cit. 
28. Ibidem, f. 48 d. 
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interpretavimus confirmantur ex locis parallelis ''Summae 
fr. Alexandri', utinfra videbimus, ex quorum examine etiam 
apparebit talem justitiam communem ab Alexandro esse in 
Summam fr. Alexandri immissam quamvis diversimode 
vocatam. Denique animadvertimus quod cum ipse Alexander 
revocet et saltem implicite approbet virtutes secundum 
Ciceronem justitiae connexas, cumque ipse S. Thomas affir- 
met observantiam et vindicationem a Tullio justitiae adnexas 
vocari partes subjectivas ipsius, eo modo quo justitia com- 
mutativaetdistributiva,” ideolicet concludere Alexandrum 
in Commentario et in quaestionibus disputatis essentialia 
justitiae elementa docuisse, ad omnes practicos justitiae 
casus resolvendos sufficientia. 


Ex omnibus supra relatis haec synthetice deducere pos- 
sumus: 


a) Existunt vari modi justitiae potius quam species ejus- 
dem virtutis. 


b) Hi modus vel distinguunt varias justitias secundum ex- 
tensionem personarum, ad quas referatur; vel secundum 
extensionem virtutum, quas justitia complectere potest vel 
secundum objectum formale ipsius, vel secundum originem. 


c) Justitia primi et secundi modi est semper generalis et 
propria; justitia aliorum modorum est cardinalis et spe- 
cialis, quae tamen potest esse eodem tempore generalis, 
ratione actus aliarum virtutum quos imperare potest sub 
ratione formali boni generalis seu communis, in quo casu 
vocatur 'justitia communis", secundum nostram interpre- 
tationem, quam tamen solum ut probabilem proposuimus, 
attentis textibus Alexandri supra examinatis. 


Side originalitate Alexandriinquirere volumus, tunc cer- 
te dicendum est ipsum ab aliis theologis superius com- 
memoratis necessitatem diversos justitiae modos classifi- 
candi sumpsisse. Et revera primum generalissimum ju- 
stitiae modum, qui cum. justificatione connectitur, potuit 
ab ipso Augustino desumere, qui ut vidimus, loquitur de 
justitia fidei. Quatenus autem ille modus omnes virtutes 
complectitur quae ad ipsam Dei et proximi dilectionem 


29. Cfr. infra, in ultima parte, ubi de S. Thoma agemus. 
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reducuntur, nihil novi asseruit, quia jam ipse S. Ioannes 
Chrysostomus idem affirmaverat. *° 


Nec aliquid novum in secundo moda affirmatur, quia jam 
Stephanus Langton- scripsit justitiae cardinalis largius 
sumptae esse reddere unicuique rei, et non solum homini, 
quod suum est, et similiter Guillelmus Altissiodorensis. * 


Justitia autem cardinalis quae solum homini reddere debi- 
tum dictat, quaeque ab Alexandro determinatur et dividitur 
ab alia quae etiam debitum Deo includit, a Guillelmo Altis- 
siodorensi aliquomodo jam indicata fuerat. Item modus 
justitiae quo redditur unicuique homini poenam vel proemium 
secundum merita jam in Schola Abaelardiana praedicatus 
fuerat; sicut ultimus specialissimus modus justitiae quo 
homini redditur tantum id quod est poena ab omnibus fere 
theologis praedecessoribus assertus fuerat. 


Circa Alexandri originalitatem tamen duo dubia nobis oc- 
currunt. Inprimis num illa denominatio" Justitia communis" 
ab ipso Alexandro adinventa fuerit vel ab alio mutuata. Certe 
jam vidimus justitiam tali modo vocari sive ab Averroe, 
sive aliquo modo ab Ambrosio. Admisso ergo quod Averrois 
Commentarius non ante a. 1240 Parisiis cognitum fuit et 
admissa disputatione quaestionis ubi de Justitia Communi 
Alexander loquitur antequam esset frater, scilicet ante a. 
1236,°° sequitur ab Averroe nihil accipere non potuisse. 
Sihaec sunt vera, tunc elementum alteritatis et aequalitatis 
justitiae specialis etipsam '"Justitiam Communem" Alexan- 
der sumpsit ab aliis praedecessoribus quos examinavimus, 
non excluso Ambrosio qui etiam de "justitia communi" loqui 
vidimus, sicut aliunde §. Bonaventura, ut videbimus, ex- 
presse praedicto Doctori talem denominationem tribuit. 


Aliud dubium nobis occurrit num Alexander dependeat a 
Philippo Cancellario, scilicet abipsius""Summa de bono" * 


30. In Matth. Homil. XII, (PG 57, 203): “Justitia est mandatorum observatio”. 

31. Cfr. LOTTIN, Le concept de justice, p. 513 sq. 

32. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. CLI sq. 

33. Certe hodie constat “Suwnmam de bono” Philippo Cancellario esse adscribendam, ac certe 
esse “Summae fr. Alex.” fontem: Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., pp. CXXXII b - CXXXIII a. Circa influxum 


Philippi in Magistros Franciscanos Cfr. LOTTIN, L’influence littéraire du Chancelier Philippe 
sur les theologiens prethomistes, in Recherc. Theol. Anc. Med., 2 (1930) 311-326. 
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Lottin per transennam aliquando jam admonebat Alexandrum 
in suo Commentario a Philippo Cancellario dependere, non 
exclusa doctrina de justitia.** De hoc tamen dubitare licet: 
nam saltem quoad justitiam ea omnia quae, ut vidimus de 
diversis modis ipsius justitiae Alexander dixit, ab aliis 
assumere potuit, quin necessario ad Cancellarium recurrere 
debeamus. Si ipsos enim Guillelmi Altissiodorensis et 
Philippi textus ab ipso Lottin editos * inspicimus, nobis 
probabilius videtur a Guillelmo dependere quam a Philippo: 
quamvis enim iste prae alio loquatur sicut Alexander de 
justitiain parvulis et in adultis, *° tamen quoad modum illos 
sensus ordinandi Alexander magis cum Guillelmo quam cum 
Philippo videtur concordare. 


Quidquid sit, meritum Alexandri relate ad alios theologos 
praedecessores, ponitur in ipsa determinatione justitiae 
specialis et cardinalis quae stricte loquendo non com- 
prehendit omnes relationes inter homines, quaeque cum sit 
ad alterum distinguitur ab aliis cardinalibus virtutibus; cum 
sit ad debitum reddendum formaliter quia debitum, dis- 
tinguitur ab illis virtutibus quae per se non reddunt debitum, 
ut misericordia, vel non reddunt sub aspectu alteritatis et 
aequalitatis, utcaritas quae proprie non respicit proximum 
ut alterum, sed potius ut sibi conjunctum per communem 
divinam imaginem hominibus impressam. Meritum quoque 
habuit justitiam pro bono communi seu "justitiam com- 
munem" considerandi et casibus concretis applicandi. 


2. —TIoannes de Rupella. — Jam a. 1238 magister in theo- 
logia*” necnonSummae fr. Alexaadri fons, * et, ut quidam 
volunt, unus exredactoribus” de justitiaex professo in suis 
operibus, tractavit una cum aliis virtutibus. Exclusa tamen 
ipsius Summa de vitiis, ubi nihil nota dignum invenimus, 


34, Le Cowmentaire d’Aléxandre de Hale's sur les Sentences, in Recherc. Théol. Anc. Méd. 15, 
(1947) 96. 


35. Le concept de justice, in Rev. Thom. 44 (1938) 514-516. 
36. Ibid., p. 516, lin. 39-42. 


37. Cfr. DENIFLE H., Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, (Parisiis 1889), t. I, p. 158, 
num. 108. 


38. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., pp. CCXI a — CCXXVII a. 


39. Cfr. Ibid., p.CCCLXI a; HENQUINET F., Fr. Considerans, l’un des auteurs Jumeaux.de la 
Summa fr. Alexandri primitive, in Rech. Theol. Anc. Méd., 15 (1948) 76-96. 
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et ignoto adhuc ejus Commentario super Sententias ab ipso 
certe conscripto,*” duas praesertim fontes examinavimus. 


Primus fons est Tractatus de anima et virtutibus™ qui 
jam ultimo a Lottin est ut rupellianus defensus,*? et ab 
ipso, quantum attinet justitiae textus, transcriptus. “ 


Alius autem fons est illaSumma pro simplicibus conscrip- 
ta, quae etiam de virtutibus et ideo de justitia sufficienter 
loquitur.** Ex nunc notamus primum fontem majoris esse 
momenti, quiaipse etsialiorum cognoscat opiniones, tamen 
aliquo modo personale judicium et doctrinam Ioannis mani- 
festat, dum secundus fons nihil aliud esse videtur, saltem 
quoad materiam justitiae attinet, quam verbalis trans- 
scriptioex Jogma philosophorum*® desumpta, ut demon- 
strabimus."” Hoc tamen non impedit quominus exquiramus 
etiam istum fontem, saltem quousque nobis vel aliis certo 
constiterit illa folia de justitia manuscripti Hatton 102 neque 
ab ipso Ioanne ex praedicto fonte abbreviata, licet litter- 
aliter, fuisse. 


His praemissis, doctrina rupelliana de justitia duos aspec- 
tus manifestat: primus est expositivus opinionum aliorum; 
secundus potius personalis. Joannesreveradiversos fontes, 
de justitia loquentes, expresse nominat: ita ex Aristotele 
desumit divisionem virtutis in intellectualem et consuetu- 
dinalem, cuius ultimae est ordinare hominem ad seipsum 
per honestatem, ad proximum autem per liberalitatem. Hoc 
exprimitur brevius in primo fonte, diffusius autem, quamvis 


40. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. CCXXV b sq. 

41. Istius tractatus pars quae de virtutibus agit, incipit (Ms. Paris. Bibl. Nat. lat. 14891, 
f. 57): “Quoniam post diffinitionem potentiarum, qualis habet anima sec. se, determinat Augustinus 
de virtutibus, ideo et nos post divisionen: multiplicem potentiarum anime dicemus de virtutibus...”. 

42. Les traites sur l’ame et les vertus de Jean de la Rochelle, in Rev. Néoscol. de Philos., 
32 (1930) 5-32. 

43. Le concept de justice, pp. 517-518, et Psychologie et morale, loc. cit., p. 293-295. 

44, Asservatur in Ms. Oxon. Bodleian. Hatton 102 (cfr. MADAN H., CRASTER E., A summary 
Catalogue of the western Mss. in the bodleian Library, (Oxford 1937), Il, part. II, 813). Ubi de 
virtutibus breviter agitur sic incipit (//atton 102, f. 175 1): “Sequitur de parte anime rationalis moti- 
va, in qua multa sunt superaddita, que et virtutes dicuntur. Et prima divisio virtutum...”. 

45. Pro isto opere cfr. supra p. 25. 


46. Quam primum enim publici juris fieri speramus aliquas nostras animadversiones criticas 
circa praedictum. ms. Hatton 102, in relatione ad “Dogma philosophorum”. 
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sine philosophi nomine in secundo fonte, *’ ubi paulo inferius 
ipsi Aristoteli tribuitur divisio justitiae in liberalitatem et 
severitatem.** Nihil aliud invenimus ex Aristotele de- 
sumptum ita ut jure merito de Ioanne dubitare possit num de 
facto ipsum ethicae librum quintum etiam indirecte cog- 
noverit. Ex hoc etiam deduci potest tratatum "de anima et 
virtutibus" jam ante a. 1240, scilicet ante Commentarii 
Averrois translationem, extitisse.* 


Ciceronis autem doctrinam de justitia cognovit Ioannes: 
etin primis ejus refert definitionem justitiae, quae ut vidi- 
mus bonum particulare servato bono communi intendit, 
secundum dignitatem unicuique tribuendum. ~° Huius justitiae 
ciceronianae, inseveritatem et liberalitatem divisae, officia 
et munera indirecte ex ''dogmate philosophorum" cognovit, *' 
sicut etiam cognovit virtutes adnexas justitiae a Tullio scili- 
cet religionem, pietatem, gratiam, observantiam et veri- 
tatem °? quae tamen, cum etiam debitum Deo reddant, 
efficiunt ut justitia ciceroniana, sicuti expresse adnotat 
Ioannes, quamvis distinguatur a fortitudine et temperantia 
non sit cardinalis in sensu stricto seu virtus stricte specialis, 
sed vocatur cardinalis sensu largo, quatenus est principalis 


47. Tractatus de anima et virtut. in Ms. Hatton 102, f£. 175 r: “... Et 
Ms. Flor. Law. Plu. 36, dext., f. est prima divisio virtutum: alia 
174 b: “Virtutes secundum Ari- intellectualis, alia consuetudi- 
stotelen  dividuntur in __ intel- nalis...”. 
lectuales et consuetudinales...”. 


48. Ms. Hatton 102. f. 178 r: “Iustitia secunduin Aristotelem dividitur in severitatem et liberali- 


tatem”. 


49. Aetatem translationis arabo—latinae Ethicae aristotelicae desumimus ex DOUCET, Prol., 
p- CXIII a. 


50. Tract. de anima et virtut., (Ms. Flor. 36, £. 173 c): (De divisione virtutum secundum Tullium 
in Rethorica)... “Iustitia est habitusanimi, communi utilitate conservata, .suam cuique tribuens 
dignitatem”. 

51. Ms. Hatton 102, f. 178 v - 179 ©: “Iustitia est conservatrix humanae societatis et vitae 
communitatis... Hec dividitur in severitatem et liberalitatem. Severitas est virtus debito supplicio 
céercens injuriam. Primum severitatis officium est ut ne (!) tibi quis noceat nisi lacessitus 
injuria. Secundum ut communibus utatur pro communibus... Tertium est extirpare ex hominum 
communitate pestiferum genus hominum”. Hic textus uti alio loco demonstrabimus litteraliter ex 
“dogmate philosophorum” transcribitur, quod sua vice a cicerone dependet, scilicet ex “De- 
officiis”, (1, 7), ut citatur in ipso textu in PL 171, 1014, ubi “dogmatis” textum examinavimus. 

52. Tract. de anima et virtut. (Ms. Flor. 36, £. 173-c.d): “Iustitie initium est a natura... Nature 
ius est quod non opinio genuit sed quodam (lege: quedam) innata vis inseruit ut religionem, 
pietatem, gratiam, vindicationem, observantiam, veritatem”. 
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virtus. ** Jam ergo ex hoc patet Ioannem totam fere doctrinam 
ciceronianam de justitia cognovisse et perpendisse, non 
excluso igitur respectu ad bonum commune ab omni justitia 
servandum. 


Augustini autem cognovit et explicavit illam definitionem 
justitiae quae servatur si solus Deus omnis juris et legis 
fons ametur illique soliserviatur,** quaequetamenut virtus 
specialis considerarinon potest: sicut expresse ipse Ioannes 
hunc aspectum specificum negat etiam definitionibus ab 
Isidoro, Prospero et Anselmo propositis. " 


Plotini autem notionem justitiae politicae novit. *° 


Ex ''dogmate philosophorum" dependit in utroque fonte; sed 
diversimode: in tractatu de anima et virtutibus expresse 
praedictum librum citat et examinat et concludit definitionem 
justitiae ibidem exhibitam pertinere ad justitiam cardinalem 
specialem. *’ Inalio vero fonte verbotenus textum abbrevia- 
tum transcribit, enumerans officia justitiae ab illa definitione 
consecuta, scilicet cuiquetribuere, aequitatem custodiendo, 
id est vitando quod quaestus unius lucrum alterius sit, et ne 
vendentes, ementes, conducentes, locantes et negotia con- 
trahentes, etc... aliquid injuriosum committant.°* Haec 
etsinon omnia aloannetranscribantur in cod. Hatton102, ut 
ex collatione textuum nobis apparet tamen jam satis clare 
manifestant ipsum sine- ulla propria novitate accepisse 


53. [bid., t. 179 c-d: “... Et sic cardinalis non dividitur contra theologicam virtutem, immo 
comprehendat theologicas.. Et sic accipitur fere semper cardinalis virtus a philosophis. Quod 
patet per hoc quod inter species iustitie cardinalis ponitur religio, que ordinat hominem ad Deum...”. 


54. Ibid., f. 176 d: *... Augustinus in libro de Moribus Eccles., ... iustitia est amor soli Deo™ 
inserviens et hec est anime rectitudo...”. 


55. Ibid., £. 179 b sq. 


56. Ibid., £. 172 d - 173 a: (De divisione virtutum secundum Plotinum philosophum)”... Politice 
sunt hominis quia sociale animal est. His boni viri reipublice consulunt, urbes tuentur; his 
parentes venerantur, liber s amant, proximos diligunt; his civium salutem gubernant, his circum 
specta prudentia protegunt, iusta liberalitate devinciunt... Politica proprie dicitur a polis, quod 
est civitas, vel pluralitas. Nec enim est virtus per quam homo convertit se ad regendain multi- 
tudinem sive cives et hec attenditur in legibus et decretis”. Nonne hic etiam loannes aliquam 
justitiam legalem intenderit? 


57. Ibid., £179 b; “Specialiter sumitur iustitia cum in dogmate philosophorum definitur sic: 
iustitia est virtus conservatrix humanae societatis et vite communitatis...” Cfr. etiam Ms. Hat- 
ton 102, ff. 178 v- 179 r. 


58. Ms. Hatton 102, loc. cit. 
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doctrinam ibi contentam et per consequens ipsa etiam bona 
particularia, ibidem enumerata, et justitiae adscripta, cog- 
novisse: et jam ex hoc apparet Ioannem cognovisse, quamvis 
solum quoad substantiam, ipsam justitiam aequalitatis quae 
particularis dicitur, et quidem sub respectu boni communis 
societatis. 


Secundus aspectus rupellianae doctrinae de justitia magis 
personalis apparet et manifestat nobis doctrinam Ioannis 
circa specialem, cardinalem et particularem justitiam, ut 
ex tractatu "de anima et virtutibus" desumitur.** Ex quo textu 
colligere licet elementa justitiae specialis, a caritate erga 
proximum distinctae, scilicet: 


a) reddere proximo = unicuique proximo; 
b) reddere debitum = quodcumque debitum; 


c) reddere quiasuum = scilicet ratione sui, seu alteritatis 
ad aequalitatem servandam. 


Ex eo enim quod caritas fundat rationem debiti reddendi 
proximo ratione Dei, cuius imago in illo elucet, implicite 
deducimus justitiam debitum proximo tribuere ratione ae- 
qualitatis inter homines servandae, ut jam in Alexandro no- 
tavimus. 


Unde Ioannes philosophorum et theologorum varios justi- 
tiae respectus traditionaliter transmissos cognovit non 
excluso respectu ad bonum commune, ex Cicerone et dogmate 
philosophorum desumpto, et simul elementa essentialia 
justitiae specialis elucidavit, ipsamque ab illaalia specialis- 
sima, scilicet a justitia poenali, distinxit. °° 


Si Ioannis originalitatem perpendere volumus dicimus 
illum substantialiter nihil novi addere, quia ab Auctoribus 
proxime praecedentibus dependet. Si autem scire cupimus a 
quo proxime dependeat, nobis potius quam a Guillelmo 
Altissiodorensi, vela Philippo Cancellario, ut vult Lottin, ° 
ab ipso Alexandri doctrina dependere videtur, ita ut quod de 
justitiae sufficientia pro Alexandro asseruimus etiam pro 
Ioanne valeant. 


59. Textum videsis apud LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale, loc. cit., p. 294 lin. 32-38. 
60. Ibid., lin. 39-46. 
61. [bid., p. 293. 
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3. — Summa fr. Alexandri (Pars I-III). Quaerimus quid 
de justitia inveniatur inillaSummae parte, quae certo ante 
Alexandri mortem compositaest, exclusaigitur parte quarta 
eiusdem, quam post S. Bonaventuram hic obrationes criticas 
considerabimus. ~ 


Praenotamus duos redactores inipsa Summa juxta nonnul- 
los esse recognoscendos, ita ut quae ex libro I et III de- 
sumuntur uniredactori, quae vero exlibroII hauriuntur alio, 
juxta illos, sint tribuenda. 


Ad sequentia reducuntur ea quae de justitia in lib. I-III 
Summae fr. Alex. habentur: 


a) In ipsa pluribus modis plurimisque significationibus 
nominatur justitia, sed ibidem neque unum brevissimum tex- 
tum invenimus, qui colligeret omnes justitiae sensus, ut 
auctores jam considerati fecerunt: hoc tamen explicatur ex 
eo quod in ipsa promittatur specialis tractatus circa vir- 
tutes ®* qui revera nullibi invenitur, quamvis posteriores 
auctores anonymum tractatum de virtutibus Alexandro tri- 
buerint.“ 


b) Tamen invenimus quod etiam Summa sparsim noscit 
illam justitiam generalem quae tribuitur Deo et homini se- 
cundum varios respectus. * Occasione autem huius, ibidem 
animadvertitur, quod ista generalis justitia, quae et Deo 
etiam dicitur, multipliciter quoque dicitur: 


--. Dicitur enim iustitia large, scilicet communissime: et sic iustitia Dei 
est condecentia suae bonitatis; inde iustum est quidquid decet suam bonitatem; 
et iste est supremus gradus justitiae ... Secundo modo dicitur iustitia com- 
muniter: et sic iustitia appellatur retributio secundum exigentiam meritorum ... 
et sic ex iustitia nascitur misericordia et severitas: misericordia est in 


62. Constat enim, “Summ. fr. Alex.” quantum se refert ad lib. I-III, paucis exceptis, extitisse 
jam a. 1245, ergo jam ante Alexandrum mortuum: cf. DOUCET, Prol., pp. CCCXXXIX a sqq.; ita 
etiam constat eiusdem Summae partem quartam post Bonaventurae Commentarium compositam 
fuisse, quamvis ibidem etiam scripta Alexandri ut fontes adhibeantur: cf. Jbid., p. CCCLVI b. 


63. Cf. Summa fr. Alex., ed. Quaracchi, t. IV, p. 1061. 


64. Summa de virtutibus, disputata et composita per fr. Alexandrum de Halles, Ord. Min:, 
doctorem Irrefragabilem, que dici potest tertia tertie eiusdem doctoris, (Parisiis 1509); etiam 
hoc tamen opus est incompletum quia promittitur et econtra non agitur de justitia, de fortitudine, 
etc. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. CCCXXXVIII a, ubi etiam demonstratur ipsum opus nullo modo 
pertinere posse ad Alexandrum vel ad Summam, uti videretur affirmari ex ipso titulo. Neque 
forsan Guillelmo de Militona est tribuendum sed forsan Thonme Ebocacensi: cfr. loc. cit., 
et p. LXII b, nota 11. j 


65. Summa fr. Alex., (ed. Quaracchi), t. I, n° 280, p. 388. 
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praemiando bonis, severitas in puniendo malis, unde iustitia sic respicit 
illud quod est in praemiando et puniendo. Tertio modo dicitur iustitia Dei 
Stricte: et sic accipitur pro severitate, quae est in puniendo malos; unde sic 
se habet solurm ad puniendum; et haec iustitia est sub iustitia communiter 
dicta ...*° 


c) Circa autem justitiam, quae estinhomine, Summaetiam 
admittit aliquam justitiam generalem <t specialem et specia- 
lissimam. Generalis, quae quidem potest esse originalis et 
actualis, scili in relatione ad peccatum originale vel actu- 
ale,°’ per se non est una virtus, quia tantum rectitudinem 
significat, ut expresse asseritur etiam in Summa: 


eee Justitia non accipitur ibi proprie pro una virtute, sed communiter pro 
rectitudine voluntatis, quae attenditur secundum omnem quamcumque virtuter. ©8 


Haec justitia quatenus rectitudenem moralem dicit duas 
partes continet scil. declinare a malo et facere bonum.™ 


Alio loco in Summa nominatur justitia generalis in relatio- 
ne ad rectitudenem originalem vi "justitiae generalis", quae 
data fuit ipsi Adae ''non tantum ut erat homo iste, sed ut ha- 


bebat in se totam naturam".” Et in relatione ad hoc etiam 
1 


loquitur de justitia personali et.non personali.’ 


Constat talem justitiam generalem non esse virtutem 
moralem distinctam ab aliis. 


c) Justitiae specialis existentia extra dubium supponitur in 
Summa. Nam ubi loquitur de relatione inter legem et justi- 
tiam, in objectione aliquid dicitur tamquam ab omnibus 
admissum, nec in solutione contradictum: 

es. Item ... justitia aut dicetur justitia generalis aut specialis. Si justitia 


generalis, ... eius actus est declinare a malo et facere bonum... lustitia 
specialis sive particularis solum ordinat ad proximum... 7? 


Totam Summam perscrutantes invenimus etiam ibidem 
loqui de aliqua justitia generali in relatione ad bonum com- 
mune, quae distinguitur a justitia particulari in relatione ad 


66. Summa fr. Alex., t. I, n° 281, p. 389. 

67. Ibid., t. II, n° 253, p. 266. 

68. [bid., t. III, n° 267, p. 280. 

69. Ibid., n° 314, p. 321. 

70. Ibid., n° 204, p. 216. 

71. Ibid., n° 220, objectio 6, p. 231, et ad 6m, p. 233. 
72. Ibid., t. IV, n° 282 (VI), p. 425. 
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bonum privatum. Hoc invenimus proprie in illa Summae parte 
quae certe ante Alexandri mortem composita est, ergo ante 
1245, proinde et ante ipsam latinamex graeco versionem libri 
quinti ethicae Aristotelis. Porro textus Summae est in re- 
latione cum illo de justitia communi, quem in Alexandro 
examinavimus, in relatione ad quaestionem de scandalo et 
repetitione rerum in judicio. Agitur de quaestione num lici- 
tum sit repetere res suas cum scandalo proximi,” ubi clare 
admittitur existentia justitiae generalis in relatione ad bonum 
commune. Vocatur autem generalis, ut putamus, quia omnes 
homines in societate conjunctos respicit, sub formali tamen 
aspectu societatis, quia siomneshominesrespicerentur in 
relatione ad bonum ipsorum ut singulorum, tunc haberetur 
virtus particularis justitiae, quae in textu Summae clare 
etiam a generali distinguitur. Ipsum exemplum scandali, 
quod examinatur demonstrat quomodo in casu oriri possit 
obligatio justitiae generalis ad bonum commune, etiam 
quando quis justitiae particulari, scilicet suo bono particu- 
lari, renuntiare possit. Extoto autem contextu apparet hanc 
justitiam generalem etiam ad cardinalem et specialem per- 


tinere, quamvis non sub eodem respectu. Est generalis quia, 
uti jam vidimus apud Aristotelem, ipsa actus aliarum vir- 
tutum ad bonum commune imperare potest. Est etiam speci- 
alis quia agit ob speciale motivum, scil. propter bonum 
commune. 


Neminem latet quod loco citato non ex professo loquatur 
sed occasionaliter tantum, et consequenter doctrinade justi- 
tia generali et particulari, sensu quo supra, tamquam 
pacifice possessa in Summa supponatur. 


Brevitatis causa, ommissis quae adhuc sparsim in ipsa 
Summa inveniuntur speciatim in libro primo, concludere 
possumus, ex textibus relatis, quod sive in libro primo et 
quarto, qui redactori sic dicto 'Inquirenti" tribuitur, sive 
in libro secundo, qui redactori ''Consideranti' adscribitur, 
elementa modo explicita modo implicita justitiae nonsolum 
generalis sed etiam specialis inveniuntur. 


Per transennam hic etiam animadvertimus citatam quae- 
stionem de scandalo inSumma pro reliquis quasi verbotenus 
dependere a Guillelmo Altissiodorensi et a Ioanne de Rupel- 


73. Summa fr. Alex., t. Il, n° 865, p. 825 sq. 
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la,”* excluso tamentextu supra citato qui solam relationem 
habet cum textu Alexandri, inhomonyma quaestione de scan- 
dalo, ubi de justitia communi loquitur, uti jam vidimus.” Hoc 
nobis opinionem insinuavit redactorem sic dictum 'Consi- 
derantem" esse Alexandrum, utinunnulietiam affirmant, vel 
saltem ipsum Alexandrum etsiin directa Summae redactione 
non paricipasset, directionem tamen generalem habuisse. 
Qua potitus ipse Alexander doctrinas in Summam immitten- 
das etexdiversis fontibus desumptas, pro suo judicio reci- 
piendas, corrigendas, modificandas jussit. 


4. hkigaldus sicut jam Alexander in proprio Commentario 
super Sententias occasionaliter et ex professo determinat 
justitiam. 


In primis igitur referemus textus ubi occasionaliter tan- 
tum de justitia loquitur, etideo etiam acl. Lottin ignoratos: 


Rigaldus similiter ac Alexander ad explicandam illam 
"justitiam fidei"', de qua loquitur Lombardus, scribit: 


Item obicitur de hoc quod dicit: iustitiam fidei’; ex hoc enim videtur quod 
fides, sitpars.iustitie. Contra: dividitur ex opposito. - Item: una est theologica 
virtus, scil. fides iustitia vero politica est, ergo neutra erit pars alterius. - 
Item: queritur quare non dicitur iustitia caritatis, sicut iustitia fidei, - So- 
lutio ... Ad aliud dicendum quod iustitia aliquando sumitur specialiter, et 
sic est virtus politica; aliquando vero generaliter, secundum quod dicit debitum 
ordinans ad Deum et proximum: et sic comprehendit fidem et sic dicitur 
iustitia fidei. - Ad ultimum dicendum quod iustitia illud quod dicit, dicit 
ut debitum; quod autem redditur ex caritate, etsi sit debitum,:1on tamen red- 
ditur ut debitum, sed magis ut gratuitum. Unde quoad hoc tustitia et caritas 
repugnant, et propter hoc non dicitur iustitia caritatis. 7° 


In hoc textu jam notatur tendentia Rigaldi ad considerandam 
virtutem justitiae generalis sub formali aspectu debiti, non 
attendens ad illam iustitiam metaphoricam, quae aequatur 
cumomni perfectione, et quae ideo competit etiam Deo. Et 
in hoc est jam aliqua differentia ab Alexandro. 


Insuper ipse aequat justitiam specialem cum justitia po- 
litica seu sociali, et ideo implicite respectum ponit ad bonum 


74. Cfr. GUILLELM. ALTISSIOD., Summa, III, tr. 30, gq. 4 (ed. cit. f. 258 c); sed directe et 
proxime cfr. IOANN. DE RUP., Summa de vitiis, (Ms. Brug. 228, f£. 37 b sq.). 

75. Cfr. igitur DOUCET, Prol., p. CCXCI a, qui scribit: “Num. 865 fere totus ex Ioanne... 
praeter arg. 1 et respons. ad 1-3”; Ioanni tamen adjungendus est Alexander, tamquam fons illius 


respons. ad 1-3, quia iste solus loquitur de iustitia communi, uti vidimus. 


76. In] Sent., d. 2 (ils. Brug. Bibl. Commun. 208, f. 15d-1Ga). 
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commune, in omni justitia speciali contentum, secundum 
ipsam Ciceronis definitionem. 


Denique maximi momenti est differentia quam ponit inter 
justitiam et caritatem. Nobis tamen videtur ibi loqui de 
differentia caritatis non a justitia speciali, sicut loquitur in 
alio textu quem inferius exponemus, sed a justitia generali. 
Contextus enim quaerit cur dici possit justitia fidei et non 
justitia caritatis, et respondet dici posse justitia fidei, quia 
justitia sumitur etiam ¢generaliter, quatenus attendit ad 
debitum reddendum sub ratione debiti sive Deo sive proximo, 
et fides etiam subiective attendere potest ad debitum Deo 
reddendum; dum caritas, licet obiective etiam contineat 
debitum amoris erga Deum, subiective tamenad debitum non 
attendit, et ideo saltem subiective dici non potest "justitia 
caritatis". 


Ideo non adest contradictio inter relatum textum et alium, 
de quo infra, ubi loquitur potius de differentia caritatis a 
justitia speciali, quae scil. reddit debitum ad proximum 
solium, et potius obiective. 


Alius textus rigaldinus, item occasionalis, est sequens: 


Item latria et dulia sunt species iustitie, sed una virtus, iustitia scilicet, 
ordinat ad superiorem, parem ergo cum latria sit respectu superioris ia natura 
et dulia respectu pacis vel inferioris, ergo sunt una virtus. ... Ad illud quod 
obicitur quod latria et dulia sunt sub iustitia dicendum quod iustitia uno modo 
dicitur generalis et hoc modo continet sub se omnes virtutes: iustus dicitur 
qui facit quod debet; alio modo accipitur specialiter, secundum quod est 
virtus cardinalis; latria et dulia continetur a iustitia secundum quod generalis, 
non secundum quod cardinalis.77 


In hoc textu, qui ponitur evidenti influxu Commentarii 
Alexandri, loquitur de justitia generali quae est ad superi- 
orem vel parem vel inferiorem, sicut vidimus in solo cod. 
Londinensi textus alexandrini, supra relati. Et nomen 
justitiae cardinalistribuitur tantum justitiae speciali, scil. 
ad proximum. Denique etiam inhoc textu ipsa justitia gener- 
alis ponitur sub ratione debiti, et non cuiuscunque recti- 
tudinis. 


Sed ubi ex professo etiam Rigaldus determinat justitiam 
est in distinctione trigesima tertia eiusdem tertii libri 


77. In Ill Sent., d. 9 (is. Brug. 208, £. 374 c-d). 
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Commentarii super Sententias.” Ex quo textu sequentia 
deducuntur: 


a) Prima justitia ne quidem virtus generalis vocari potest 
ut expresse adnotat Rigaldus, ethoc est contra praecedentes 
auctores, qui illam tali modo vocant. ” 


b) Justitia autem secundo modo considerata est generalis 
ratione personarum quibus debitum redditur, sed non potest 
esse una de cardinalibus, quia etiam virtutes theologicas 
continet neque consequenter specialis dici potest. 


c) Justitia tertio modo considerata est proprie specialis 
et cardinalis. Rigaldus autem melius quam alii praede- 
cessores explicationem dat illius ''quia suum", quod aequiva- 
let "ratione sui", ut distinguatur a debito reddito "ratione 
Dei''. Ista tamen justitia prout dicitur dividi in severitatem 
et liberalitatem potest alias virtutes continere. 


d) Justitia quarto modo considerata distinguitur ab illa 
tertii modi quia alias virtutes sub se continere non potest: 
ita non potest sub se continere misericordiam. 


Nihil invenitur de justitia pro bono communi, nisi aliqua 
quae deduci possunt ex eo quod etiam Rigaldus justitiam 
politicam admittit. © 


5. S. Bonaventura — Jam ex ipsa collatione indicum ad 
omnia Bonaventurae opera,” omnibus patet quam frequenter 
diversisque modis loquatur Doctor Seraphicus de justitia. 
Sive igitur ex eius Commentario, sive ex aliis operibus se- 
quentia deduci possunt. Quinque Alexandri modos ad tres 
reducit: 


Iustitia dicitur multis modis: uno modo large, prout dicit generaliter rec- 
titudinem animi, sive in declinando a malo sive in faciendo bonum, et hoc 
modo iustitia est virtus generalis, secundum quam quilibet homo sanctus 
dicitur esse iustus. Alio modo dicitur iustitia- rectitudo ordinans ad alterum 
in reddendo ei quod suum est, et sic est virtus cardinalis. Tertio modo dicitur 
iustitia magis proprie, secundum quod dicit rectitudinem in reddendo id quod 


78. O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale, Ill, 2, p. 295. 

79. Cfr. quae supra diximus e.g. de Alexandro. 

80. wis. Brug. 228, f. 459 v b: “Tertio queritur de nomine virtutum cardinalium, scilicet primo 
quare vocantur politice...”. Cfr. etiam alios textus Rigaldi supra relatos. 


81. Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonayenturae Opera Omnia - Indices ad Claras Aquas (Quarac- 
chi 1901), ad verbum “iustitia”. 
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est poenae, et accipitur ibi iustitia pro severitate, et sic iustitia distinguitur 
contra misericordiam et est pars iustitiae cardinalis. °? 


Constat ergo ex hoc textu, quid sit justitia generalis et 
quid specialis. De prima frequentissime asserit ipsam non 
solum ad alterum ordinare, sed etiam ad seipsum,*’ omnes 
virtutes morale et theologicas complecti.** Quia autem 
omnem ordinationem in sensu platonico-augustiniano ipsa 
complectitur, ideo legem aeternam in primis et postea 
alias ordinis moralis leges praesupponit. Ipse enim Seraphi- 
cus expresse asserit:e.g.sententiam judicialem latam secun- 
dum legem praecipientem esse omnino justam.® 


Sub hoc respectu, cum leges diversimode distinguantur, 
itaetiam justitia. Consequenter loquitur etiam Bonaventura 
de justitia naturali,*° de justitia politica et de justitia 
civili.°’ Haec ultima speciatim includitur in illis quattuor 
justitiis, de quibus Seraphicus loquitur tamquam philoso- 
phus;** textus ille non solum confirmat omnem justitiam, 


sensu generali acceptam, in lege fundari, sed etiam se 
refert ad illam justitiam politicam cuius proprium est so- 


cietatem custodire® Haec enim cum sit ad alterum ideo 
pertinet adillam justitiam specialem, cuius specificum est 
non omnes relationes complecti sed illas tantum quae sunt 
adalterum”’ reddendo proximo quod suum est,”* et secun- 


82. In III Sent., d. 33, dub. 1 (ed. Quar. III, 728). 
3. In IV Sent., d. 31, a. 2, q. 1 (IV, 722b). 

- In //] Senten., d. 33, q. 2 ad 4 (III, 715 a). 

- In/V Senten., d. 33, a. 3, q. 3, ad 4 (IV 762 b). 

. In JI] Senten., d. 23, a. 2, q. 2, ad 3 (III, 492 a). 

. Ibidem, et in Le perfectione evangelica, q. 4, a. 3 (V, 194 a). 

38. V. notam sequentem. 

. Collationes in liexGemeron, collat. V (V, 356 b, n. 14; 357 a, on. 18-20). Pro alia istius 
operis editione cfr. F. DELORME, S. Bonaventurae S.R.E. Episc. Card. Collationes in Hexiéemeron, 
(Bibliotheca Franc. Schol., VIII). Ad Claras Aquas 1934, Collat. V, 80; et pro relatione inter 
utrainque editioneri etiam in relatione ad doctrinam de iustitia cfr. TINIVELLA F., De inpossibili 
sapientiae adeptione in philosophia pagana iuxta Collationes in Hexdemeron S. Donaventurae, 
in Antonianum 11 (1936) 180-184. 

90. In II] Senten., d. 33, q. 3, ad 4 (III, 715 a-b): “Dicenduin quod iustitia dupliciter accipitur: 
quia est iustitia generalis, et est iustitia specialis. Et iustitia generalis complectitur omnes 
virtutes, non solum cardinales sed etiam theologicas. Iustitia vero specialis non est sitmpliciter 
rectitudo voluntatis, sed rectitudo voluntatis ordinans ad alterum, et non competit cuilibet virtuti 
cardinali...”. 


91. Ibid., dub. 1, (Ul, 728 b): *Alio modo dicitur iustitia rectitudo voluntatis ordinans ad 
alterur:: in reddendo ei quod suum est; et sic est virtus cardinalis”. 
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° o,2 92 ° ene ° 
dum rationem debiti. Haec iustitia necessaria ad con- 
vivendum inter homines ab ipso Seraphico saepe prae- 
dicatur. *° 


Textus Collationum non solum justitiam particularem 
inter singulos cives, sed etiam illam quae est inter in- 
aequales, scilicet inter principem et cives commemorat. 
Et dum tamquam principium fundamentale pro illa justitia 
particulare et inter aequales ponitur illud tritum principium: 
"quod tibi non vis, alteri ne feceris", pro ista vero justitia 
inter inaequales ponitur illud etiam famosum principium 
"bonum publicum bono privato praeferendum est".” Quae 
omnia nobis manifestant Seraphicum cognovisse etiam ju- 
stitiam pro bono communi praeter illam quae est pro bono 
particulari. 


Aliunde ipsa justitia pro bono communi a Bonaventurae 
principiis theologicis nobis videtur deduci posse; cum enim 
omnis justitia supponat legem et omnis lex sit ad bonum 
et omne bonum sit natura sua diffusivum sui,” ideo omnis 
lex tendit ad bonum aliis diffundendum vel servandum, et 
consequenter omnis justitia est natura sua propter bonum 
commune, licet in sensu largo. 


Differentia igitur inter justitiam pro bono communi et 
illam pro bono particulari non ita intelligenda est quasi 
justitia particularis et specialis non sit etiam pro bono 
communi, sed in sensu quod ista communem utilitatem non 
directe et formaliter intendat, sicut prima. 


Ideo intelligitur quod Bonaventura nominat etiam justitiam 
legalem, non tamen in sensu aristotelico, et loquitur etiam 
de justitia communi: * omnis justitia enim seu servatio legis 
seu sanctitas etiam ad commune bonum reducitur. Insuper 
Seraphicus non nominat justitiam particularem, divisam in 


92. In JI] Senten., d. 33, q. 4 (III, 720 b). 
93. Comment. in Evang. Luc,, c. I, v. 75 (VII, 41, 133). 
94. In III Senten., d. 39, a. 3, a. 3 (III, 879 b). 


95. Cfr. Index in I-IV, p. 37, col. 3, ubi variae citationes inveniuntur locurum Commentarii 
Bonaventuriani, in quibus hoc principium metaphysicum adducitur. 


96. Comment. in Evang. Luc., c. I, v. 14 (VII, 16, 21): *Ambrosius ‘Habet Sanctorum editio 
laetitia plurimorum, quia commune bonum est. Iustitia enim comnunis est virtus’”; cfr. etiam 
Sermo in Feria Il post Pascha (IX, 285 b): “Flos campi omnibus accessibilis iustitia est, quae 
est omnibus communis...”; licet hic alio sensu accipiatur quam in superiori textu citato. 
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distributivam et commutativam. Tamen practicos casus 
justitiae solvit. Quod autem ubi ex professo justitiam vult 
determinare ad denominationes et divisiones aristotelicas 
recurrat, hoc magis est attendendum, quia tempore quo 
Bonaventura scribebat, jam certo Parisiis cognoscebatur 
Aristotelis liber quintus ethicorum, latine translatus. 


6. — Summa fr. Alexandri(Pars IV) — HaecSummae pars, 
quae certo post Alexandri mortem redacta fuit,*’ nihil ex 
professo habet de justitia, ideo hic referimus solum aliqua 
sparsim hic illicque collecta: 


a) Etiam ibidem admittitur quod "reddere Deo, proximo 
et sibi: sit generalis justitiae'.°* Haec vocatur generalis, 
quia contineét integraliter omnes virtutes. ” 


b) De elementis justitiae specialis, quae referatur tantum 
ad proximum fere nihil invenimus. Tamen putamus sic dictam 
justitiam commutativam aliquomodo considerari, ubi lo- 
quitur de dominio quod transfertur per aequales commu- 
tationes, in quo casu juste possideri affirmatur: ‘” ergo, 


quoad rem, ibi de justitia particulari loquitur, ni fallimur. 


Invenimus etiam aliquid esse vel "de necessitate ju- 
stitiae'', vel ''de aequitate justitiae'', vel de dispensatione 
justitiae'’ ‘’ Quid practice significent tales expressiones 
necessarium esset explicare, eo quod illae nominentur 
occasione determinandi quomodo superfluum indigenti de- 
beatur. Non invenimus ibidem alios textus ad intelligendas 
illas; tamen ex contextu et ex auctoribus indirecte illas 
aliquomodo intelligere conati sumus. In primis contextus 


97. Cfr. PERGAMO B., Alcuni fonti delle questioni intorno alla contrizione della Somma di 
Alessandro d’Hales, in Studi Francescani 34 (1937) 302 sq; DOUCET, Prol., p. CCCLVI b. 
GUILLELMO DE MILITONA officium Summam fr. Alex. prosequendi commissum fuit. 

98. Pars IV, q. 12, m. 1, a. 1 (ed. Colon. 1622, p. 415 a). 


99. Ibid., (ed. cit., p. 415 b): “Sed intelligendum est quod virtus generalis dicitur pluribus 
modis: vel quia generaliter omnibus convenit et de omnibus praedicatur: ut virtus genus praedicatur 
de omnibus. Vel quia integraliter continet omnes virtutes: sicut generalis iustitia integraliter 
continet omnes virtutes; unde dicit Chrysostomus: sicut plures vites unam vineam constituunt: 
sic plures virtutes, id est omnes constituunt iustitiam generalem... Quidam vero ponebant quod 
poenitentia est virtus generalis et est pars iustitiae generalis: et quoniam iustitia generalis 
non dicitur propter generalitatem praedicationis, sed propter virtutum aggregationem, quia con 
prehendit alias virtutes sicut una vinea multas vites ... sic poenitentia...”. 

100. Ibid.,“q. 33, m. 2, a. 3 (p. 832 b). 


101. [bid., q. 34, m. 1, (p. 838 b). 
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nobis manifestat quod necessitas justitiae habetur quando 
non solum aliquis tenetur debitum reddere sed statim et 
necessario alicui tenetur dare, v.g. quia est in ultima 
necessitate. *” 


"Aequitas autem justitiae'' habetur quando non attenditur 
proprie ad id quod debetur sub ratione debiti tantum; sed 
etiam sub ratione boni. Sic dives, qui dat superfluum alicui 
personae, quae v.g. non est in extrema necessitate agit de 
aequitate justitiae dummodo proprie non det ex sola ratione 
quod superfluum ipse habeat, quiasi hac sola consideratione 
moveatur necessitate justitiae agi dici debeat etiam extra 
casum extremae necessitatis; sed dat ex consideratione quia 
bonum existimet dare illi determinatae personae, non ex- 
treme indigenti, obinterventum misericordiae, In hoc enim 
casu ille dives dicitur moveri 'aequitate justitiae" *° 


Unde quia opera exteriora misericordiae non sunt in prae- 
cepto, sequitur quod superfluielargitio determinatae perso- 
nae non extreme indigenti, non sit de necessitate justitiae, 
sed de aequitate ipsius; quae scilicet bonum et aequum respi- 


cit aliis verbis aequitas justitiae est ipsa justitia sedin unione 
cum misericordia. Hoc nobis videtur aliquod fundamentum 
habere in illa aequitate de qua legitur in jure romano ™ 
Nostra interpretatio autem videtur confirmari a modernis 
auctoribus, ut a Waffelaert. '® 


Dispensatio autem justitiae habetur quando aliquis in 


casu practico ergo determinatam personam nulla obligatione 
astringitur. 


Haec erant necessario modo explicanda, ad intelligendas 
varias obligationes justitiae, quae inipsa parte quarta Sum- 
mae inveniuntur, speciatim ad intelligendam obligationem 
dandi superfluum per eleemosynam. 


102. /bid., q. 32, m. 1, (p. 838 b). 

103. Summa fr. Alex., Pars IV, q. 34, m. 1. (£. 838 a). 

104. Circa aequitatem in iure romano, cfr. PRINGSHEIM, Jus aequwn und ius strictum, in 
Savigny Z. 42 (1921) 643 sqq; ID., Bonum et aequum, ibid., 52 (1932) 86 sqq.; ID., Rémische 
‘Aequitas’ der Christlichen Kaiser, in Acta Congressus Iluridici Internationalis, (Romae 1935), 
t. I, pp. 119-152; SCIALOIA V., Del diritto positivo e dell’equita, in Studi Giuridici, (Roma 1932), 
Ill, 15 sqq.; ARANGIO-RUIZ, /stituzioni de Diritto Romano, (Napoli 1947), p. 28, nota 2. 


105. Tractatus theologici de virtutibus cardinalibus, (Brugis 1885), tr. 2, t. I, p. 15. 
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Post omnia hucusque exposita circa determinationem 
justitiae apud primaevos Magistros Franciscanos, ligitime 
condere possumus: 


a) Omnes admittunt aliquam justitiam generalem, quae 
non distinguitur ab aliis virtutibus. Immo juxta Rigaldum 
illa justitia quae identificatur cum rectitudine vel bonitate 
neque ut virtus generalis consideratur. 


b) Omnes admittunt aliquam justitiam specialem, ab aliis 
virtutibus distinguenda, etiam a caritate erga proximum. 
Et ipsius elementa sunt reddere debitum et ad proxium tantum 
et quia suum scil. sub aspectu formali alteritatis. 


c) Inpraedicta divisione essentiali justitiae locum habent 
varii modii seu gradus praesertim quatenus attinet justitiam 
specialem, licet ipsi nostri AA. non in omnibus concordes 
sintin his modis enumerandis, quia e.g. Alexander saltem 
quinque modos enumerat, alii vero vel quatuor tantum vel 
in relatione ad totam justitiam. '”° 


d) Summa fr. Alex. meritum habet justitiam etiam divi- 


dendi in generalem et particularem, prout se referat ad 
bonum commune formaliter inspectum, vel ad bonum indi- 
viduale; alii vero saltem implicite loquuntur de justitia cum 
respectu ad bonum commune. 


Remanet igitur in sequentibus et examinemus quomodo alii 
Scholastici justitiam determinaverint, ut inde conclusiones 
et nostras animadversiones ad totam nostram investiga- 
tionem ultimo ponamus. 


HERMENEGILDUS LIO, O.F.M. 
Pietrafitta, Italy. 


(continuabitur) 


106. Bene animadvertendum: est etiam nostros AA. licet in doctrina de iustitia sint concordes 
substantialiter quoad rem, discordes aliquando sunt quoad usum et extensionem vocabulorum: 
“generalis, specialis, cardinalis’, etc. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas On Kingship to the King of Cyprus. Done into English by Gerald 1. Phelan; 
revised with Introduction and Notes by I. Th. Eschmann, O.P. Toronto: The Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, 1949. Pp. xxxix-115-Index. 


This is a completely revised edition of the De Kegimine Principum issued some years 
ago by Dr. Phelan. Made on the basis of an emended Latin text, it is further embellished 
with abundant notes embodying not only explicit quotations used by St. Thomas but also 
much of the tradition implied in the text. The very titles of the chapters and the divisions 
of the treatise are likewise founded on manuscript tradition. Unfortunately, Fr. Eschmann 
has not included the authenticated Latin text, but has been content merely to indicate 
important variants in an appendix. 


More valuable even than the English translation is the critical and highly interesting 
Introduction. Father Eschmann has long been an advocate of the historical approach to 
the works and doctrine of St. Thomas, and here carries out his principles in a masterly 
analysis of this Opusculum. His first endeavor is to establish the text as originally 
left by St. Thomas, since the authentic treatise was welded in the fourteenth century with 
the De Kegimine Principum of Tolomeo of Lucca. The work of St. Thomas, properly 
known as De Kegno, Ad Kegem Cypri, was composed between 1260 and 1265, but never 
edited and “published” by the Angelic Doctor. In Father Eschmann’s hypothesis, some 
unknown Friar Preacher, probably Reginald of Piperno, found the treatise, but as a 
disarranged collection of tragments, among the papers of St. Thomas, and proceeded to 
give the work some semblance of completeness. Only later was it fused with the work of 


Toloreo. In the present edition, the work is given its original title, and the translation 
limited to that part known to be from the hand of Aquinas. 


Father Eschmann then proceeds to solve certain historical problems incidental to the 
text, the identity of the King of Cyprus, the date of the work; and to clarify many local 
and historical references found within the text. It is his conclusion, of utmost value to 
students of St. Thomas, that the Ve Kegno is to be read with a clear knowledge of its 
literary history and conditions. The work is not a full statement of St. Thomas’ political 
doctrine; and each statement must be compared to later texts (conveniently gathered into 
Appendix II) before being quoted as expressive of the definitive teaching of St. Thomas. 
(How many nake the mistake of quoting earlier works of the Saint, e.g., the Sentences, 
as though they were his settled doctrine, forgetting that the holy Doctor underwent much 
doctrinal development). On the other hand, one cannot deny that the Ve Kegno possesses 
a gemuine spiritual and doctrinal value in itself, especially through the concept it 
presents of the mediaeval Civitas Dei. 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Michigan, 


St. Peter Damian: liis leaching on the Spiritual Life. Owen J. Blum, O.F.M. A Dissertation. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1947. Pp. viii-224. 


If St. Peter Damian is remembered solely as the fanatical zealot and the morose 
reformer, it is because the “traditionally morose picture of the reformer, seen in the 
fuller light of his writings, is only a caricature that is sorely in need of adjustment.” 
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This is the conclusion of the author of this searching dissertation. Father Blum presents, 
in a scholarly though not pedantic way, this sorely needed adjustment. That is his 
thesis. It is the “purpose of this study,” to use the words of the author, “to discover the 
spiritual ideals of Peter Damian and to correlate his teachings on spiritual perfection.” 
The book is simply a synthesis of Damian’s teaching on the spiritual life which embraces 
the following four salient points: conversion and the uprooting of vices; the spirit of 
penance expressed in the exterior mortification; the life of virtue and the means of 
perfection; and perfection in the world. 


It is the opinion of Father Blum that since St. Peter has treated almost every phase 
of the life of virtue, historians of spirituality can no longer ignore him completely, or 
devote merely a paragraph to his teachings. He is an author and a master of the interior 
life who must be heard. 


The author demonstrates another point. He maintains that tradition has presented to 
the world a caricature of the real Saint and Doctor of the Church. While attached to 
mortification, St. Peter was hardly the fanatic he is often made to appear. For him 
penance meant nothing else than “the opportunity to satisfy the love which prompts one 
to follow as his model the suffering Christ, the love which is the closest approach in 
this life to vision in the life to come.” 


The book, divided into six chapters, begins with a detailed biography of Peter Damian, 
based upon the best sources, one of which is the life of the Doctor by John of Lodi, 
the disciple and intimate friend of the Saint. In the second chapter the author discusses 
at great length the writings of his hero. In the third chapter he begins his investigation 
of the spirituality of Damian. Here he treats of the following: the foundation of the 
spiritual life which includes conversion and the struggle against sin; confession; sin 
and the vices; the beginnings of the religious life; and the vows. 


The fourth chapter of this dissertation considers Peter Damian’s teachings on the 
life of penance. This consideration includes mortification, fastings, the frequent use of 
the discipline, the eremetical life, Damian’s attitude towards secular learning. A few 
remarks are relevant here. St. Peter, as Father Blum maintains, “was uncompromisingly 
opposed to the pursuit of liberal studies in his monasteries,” although he was himself 
schooled in all the refinements of the liberal arts, This literary training remained in 
evidence in the later life of the Saint, in spite of his conversion to the religious life. 
But while uncompromising, Damian’s opposition to secular learning “was not absolute, 
either in respect to the monastic schools, or a fortiori, to the schools where Christian 
laymen were instructed.” 


It is in the next chapter that we find Peter Damian’s teachings on the life of virtue 
unfolded, Several points are discussed: grace and the Holy Spirit; the Mystical Body of 
Christ; the virtues; prayer; devotion to the Blessed Virgin; and contemplation. The most 
novel discovery in the writings of the Saint, was, to quote the author, “the prominence 
he gave to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ.” The Pauline ideas are taught 
in accordance with tradition, but the “application of the principle of Christian solidarity 
to the problem of the Church's official prayers used in private by the individual was fresh 
indeed.” Damian furthermore is regarded as the “clearest witness to this teaching among 
all the pre-scholastics.” 


In regard to acquiring virtue, St. Peter Damian offers sound advice. He counsels one 
to specialize in acquiring complete facility in the practice of one virtue, since any virtue, 
worthy of the name, is in reality a composite of all the other virtues. When you strive for 
it wholeheartedly, and finally master it, you come into possession of the entire body of 
virtue. 

The last chapter discusses perfection in the world, among the higher clergy, and the 
attaining of Christian virtue in the lay state. There is also, besides an extensive 
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Les Clarisses de Genéve, 1473-1535-1793. Edmond Ganter. Geneva: Editions de la Société Catholi- 
que d’Histoire, 1949. Pp. 238. Swiss frs. 6.50 ($1.50). 


Msgr. Marius Besson, the late Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva, and Fribourg, was one of 
the foremost modern Swiss historians. His numerous scholarly publications on the early 
history of the Church in French Switzerland have inspired an admirable rebirth of interest 
in the entire field of French Swiss Catholic history, of which the present work is a 
typical and significant result. 


The scenic shores of Lake Geneva became famous during the eighteenth century due 
to the residence in that region of such personagés as Rousseau, Mme. de Stael, Gibbons, 
and Voltaire. However, it is a fact of more interest to Franciscan historians that before 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, this region formed part of the flourishing 
Conventual Province of Burgundy or of St. Bonaventure, which included the following 
communities: Geneva (1256-1534), Lausanne (1257-1536), Nyon (1285-1536), and Grand- 
son (1308-1555), as well as an Observant friary in Morges (1500-1536) - see Anastasius 
Buegler, O.F.M. Cap., Die Franziskus-Orden in der Schweiz (Schwyz, Drittordenszentrale, 
1926) pp. 31-34 and 39-40; and as primary source, Jacques Fodéré, O.S.F., ‘varration 
.historique et topographique des couvens de l’ordre de S. Francois et monastézes de Ste. 
Claire, érigés en la Province anciennement appellée Bourgogne, & présent de St. Bona- 
venture (Lyon 1619). 


In 1425 the dynamic St. Colette of Corbie made a foundation of her reformed Poor 
Clares at Vevey and the following year another at Orbe. In the same year, while passing 
through Geneva, she is reported to have prophesied that a third foundation would eventu- 
ally be made in that city, that it would disappear during the following century, but that 
its nuns would remain faithful to their vocation. It is the dramatic history of that convent 
of Poor Clares in Geneva which M. Edmond Ganter has ably narrated and which the local 
Société’ Catholique d’Histoire has published with numerous excellent illustrations. 


After outlining the history and customs of the Poor Clares, the author describes 
conditions in Geneva at the end of the middle ages and then the coming of the Sisters 
in 1477. After only fifty-five years of peaceful monastic life, the religious and political 
civil war of the so-called Reformation broke out, bringing with it the occupation of the 
city by the army of the Protestant Canton of Berne, which was followed by a period 
filled with Protestant-Catholic street riots and assasinations, culminating in the practical 
extermination of Catholicism. 


It so happens that a vivid and well-written narrative of these events as they affected 
the humble daughters of St. Clare was written by the very intelligent and capable Soeur 
Jeanne de Jussie (1503-1561), who was Abbess of the community in exile at Annecy for 
the last thirteen years of her life. First printed in Chambery in 1611 under the title 
Le Levain du Calvinisme ou commencement de l’hérésie de Genéve, this invaluable 
historical document was reprinted in Geneva in 1853 and 1865. (According to the National 
Union Catalog in the Library of Congress, the only copy in the United States is in the 
library of the University of Iowa.) Extensive extracts were published in La France 
franciscaine, vol. 2, 1913, pp- 15-117. It is to be hoped that the Geneva Catholic Histori- 
cal Society will soon make available a new critical edition of this remarkably stirring 
and charming case-history of the Protestant revolt as experienced by a community of 
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devout Poor Clares. After many alarms and verbal attacks, the good Sisters were 


allowed to leave Geneva in 1535 for Annecy, where they flourished until the French 
Revolution. 


This excellent historical monograph is dedicated to the memory of a contemporary 
French Swiss Poor Clare of Jerusalem, whose autobiography and spiritual notes have 
just been published in English by the Newman Press as The Spiritual Legacy of Sister 
Mary of the Holy Trinity. In this collection of her notes are to be found predictions that 
the Poor Clares will return to French Switzerland. 


In this connection, for the first time since 1536, a small group of French Friars have 
made foundations in French Switzerland in the last four years. With all friends of St. 
Francis and his three Orders in Switzerland, they are praying for the vocations upon 
which depend the return of the Poor Clares to that beautiful part of the Master’s vineyard, 


RAPHAEL BROWN 
Washington, D.C. 


Wilhelm Ockham, 1349-1949. Aufsatze zu seiner Philosophie und Theologie. Franziskanische 
Studien, Heft 4 32 (1950). Pp. 184 and four plates. 


Like the Franciscan Studies, so too the Franziskanische Studien has commemorated 
the sixth centennial of Ockham’s death. This is a special number devoted to that un- 
fortunate Franciscan, brilliant Philosopher and Theologian, and much calumniated 
scholastic. The articles are written by experts in the field of Ockhamistic studies: they 
show Ockham as he was on the basis of documents, and not on the basis of a precon- 
ceived scheme for the history of philosophy, into which. Ockham has to be pressed 
regardless of historical truth. It is this sober and objective approach which animates 
the entire number. We thought it worthwhile to acquaint our readers with the content 
matter of this excellent number, by enumerating the articles and digesting them, at least 
in a Summary way. 

Iiochstetter, Erich: Viator Mundi. Einige Bemerkungen zur Situation des Menschen bei 
Wilkelm von Ockkam. (Pp. 1-20). 


According to Hochstetter, Ockham is still firmly rooted in the old tradition of Christian 
thought when he conceives man as a pilgrim. For, in the Christian view, man.is a traveler 
on his way home. This truly religious and Christian idea was slowly replaced by the 
humanist idea of conceiving man as being in a workshop and forging his own life with 
little regard to eternity. The topic, man as viator mundi, is enlarged by Hochstetter to a 
rapid and excellent survey of Ockham’s teachings on man. He shows that, according to 
Ockham, man’s place in this world is that between the damnati and the beati, between 
the angels and the brute animals. The author then acquaints us with Ockham’s meta- 
physical psychology: Man is composed of body, vegetative-sensitive soul, and the intel- 
lective soul. Surveying the realm of man’s intellectual and voluntary activities, the 
author points out that there is no relativism in Ockham’s Ethics. There are fine pages 
on Ockham’s ideas of man’s responsibility and insecurity. Man is free, he has the power 
to do good and to do evil, but his ultimate salvation depends on the mercy of God. 

Vignaux, Paul: Sur Luther et Ockham. (Pp. 21-30). 

Vignaux is known for his various writings on Ockham and especially for his studies on 
the ‘relationship between Luther and Ockham. Cenifle’s too general statements about 


this relationship have been subjected to critical studies which have forced our author 
to be skeptical of them. In the present contribution, Vignaux examines only the theses 
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fifty-seven and ninety-four of Luthers Disputatio contra scholasticam of September 4, 
1517. Luther indicated: that both theses are directed against Ockhan and his 
followers; but they are also found in (an evnironment of) other theses likewise directed 
against Ockhamists. A close study reveals that Ockham’s and Luther’s ideas on the 
nature of man and his capability of being raised to a supernatural status are radically 
opposed (cfr. especially p. 26). We really need such penetrating studies as are made 
by Vignaux, in order to reach a sober judgment about this delicate topic. We conclude 
with the author: “Le théme: Luther et Ockham n’est point sans fécondité, si, 4 de sé 
duisantes reconstructions, on préfére |’attention aux textes.” (P. 30). 


Martin, Gottfried: Ist Ccihan:s Kelationstheorie Nominalisnus? (Pp. 31-49). 


The author first discusses various meanings of “nominalism”, and reaches the con- 
clusion that either it means something that none of the greater scholastics (including, of 
course, Ockham) has ever felt, or that it is a highly equivocal tern: which, if used 
without precaution, will act like a boomerang since certain definitions will include even 
St. Thomas and Scotus within the fold of nominalism. Martin then shows that although 
Ockham has never admitted that a relation is an entity distinct from the two terms of the 
relation, thus denying the reality of relations, at least in this sense, nevertheless he 
admits the real import of certain relations because he admits the distinction between a 
relatio realis and a relatio rationis. The article especially criticizes the very inadequate 
presentation of P. Doncoeur, Le Nominalisme de Cuillaume Cccam. La théorie de re- 
lation, published in 1921 in the Revue neoscholastique. And this with good reason, in 
our opinion. He concludes, that Ockham “insbesondere in seiner Relationstheorie nicht 
als Nominalist bezeichnet werden darf, wenn dieser Terminus eine strenge systematische 
Bedeutung behalten soll.” (P. 49). 


Boehner, Philotheus, O.F.M.: Zu Cclchams Beweis der Existenz Gottes. Texte und 


Erilarungen. (Pp. 50-69). 


This article deals first with a typical presentation of Ockham’s theodicy, viz. that of 
De Wulf in the [Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale, (Louvain 1947). It then edits two 
texts for the proof of the Existence of God, viz .Quodl. I, 1 and Quaestiones super libros 
Phkysicorum, q. 136, the former text preceded by a brief critical study on the text 
tradition of the Quodlibeta. Finally, it discusses the content of these two texts. The 
result is that De Wulf’s account of Ockham’s theodicy is utterly inadequate 


Wolter, Allan, O.F.M.: Ockham and the Textbooks: Cn the Origin of Possibility. 
(Pp. 70-96). 


Every historian of scholastic philosophy who seriously tries to discover the real 
teaching of Ockham from a study of his works comes to the same conclusion, so it seems, 
that the “traditional” account of Ocl:ham’s doctrine, in general and in particular teachings, 
is usually misrepresented by our Catholic textbooks. The author of this clear and 
penetrating article examines first the documentary evidence for the origin of possibility 
and impossibility, by carefully reading the revised edition of the Question Il, Dist. 43, 
of the Ordinatio of Ockham. It is clear that Ockham rejects the solution of Henry of 
Ghent and of Scotus and simply declares the problem: Are things possible because God 
can create them, or can God create them because they are possible? A meaningless 
question, since correlatives do not admit a priority of the one over the other. The text- 
books, however, itnpute a quite different doctrine to Ockham, according to them, he 
maintains that the possibility of a creature is dependant on the omnipotence of God. 
One author even goes so far as to allow his imagination to deduce from this “teaching” 
of Ockham the famous skepticism of Ockham. It is rather amusing to follow Father 
Wolter’s story of the fate of Ockham in the hands of the compilers of textbooks and to 
witness how the one author borrows from another. 


Salarucha, Joseph: Die Aussagenlogil: bei Vilhelm Cckham. (Pp. 97-134). 
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We are grateful to Father Johannes Bendiek, O.F.M., for having translated this fine 
contribution of an outstanding Polish logician for the benefit of readers not acquainted 
with the Polish language. Father Salamucha, Professor at the University of Warsaw, was 
killed in the insurrection of 1944 at Warsaw. A disciple of Lukasiewicz, he belonged to a 
group of Catholic logicians who believe in a fruitful collaboration between scholastic 
and modern logic. The present contribution deals with twenty-seven theorems of the 
calculus of propositions known to Ockham. The symbolization is that of the Warsaw 
school and addedis anotherclos r to that used in this country. ‘Salamucha proves that 
Ockham had a clear idea of material implication and a keen insight into the formalism of 
logic. 

Hamman, Adalbert, O.F.M.: La doctrine de l’Eglise et de l’Etat d’aprés le Brevilo- 
quium d’Occam. (Pp. 135-141). 


In this contribution, the author gives a brief summary of what he had previously written 
ina book having almost the same title. (Paris 1942). He concludes that Ockhams teaching 
concerning this problem is remarkably moderate in view of the extreme teachings of 
certain contemporary scholastics. 


Hohn, Rudolf, O.F.M.: Wilhelm Ockham in Miinchen. (Pp. 142-155). 


This article deals with the last days of Ockham’s life. It gives good reasons for the 
date of Ockham’s death on April 9, 1949, and furthermore that he died reconciled with 
the Church. Ockham’s tomb was located in the choir af the Franciscan Church in Munich 
and before the Altar. In 1802, it was removed together with his remains to a not yet 
ascertained place. A few very instructive plates are added (Wilhelm Ockham: Ein Stich 
von Johannes Nepomuk Maag; Das alte Miinchener Franziskanerkloster; Grabschrift 
Ockhams und ein Lageplan der Graber im Chor; Eintragung im Munchener Toten-und 
Stifterbuch). 


Along with these articles, the Ockham number contains a list of the non-political 
writings of Ockham (translated from this reviewer’s introduction to: The Tractatus de 
Successivis, Franciscan Institute Publication No. 1, 1944), and an excellent bibli- 
ography: Ockham-Literatur 1919-1949, compiled by Valens Heynck, O.F.M. 


We sincerely congratulate the Franzishanische Studien on this valuable contribution 
to the history of scholasticism. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


G.W. Leibniz, Textes Inédits d’aprés les Manuscripts de la Bibliotheque Provinciale de Hanovre. 
By Gaston Grua. Paris: Presses Universitaires des France, 1948. Pp. 936 in two volumes. 


The author, of the University of Grenoble, began his researches in 1937 and was able 
to complete them in the years 1945-47. He has carefully edited number of manuscripts, 
of which some were published previously, sometimes in rather inaccessible editions, 
some are new. His work deserves the gratitude of all students of Leibniz but also of 
those interested in the intellectual movements of the seventeenth century in general. 
From the notes Leibniz made on works he read, from letters he wrote on such works or 
on other topics and which have not been published before, as well as from letters 
addressed to Leibniz, one comes to know a good deal of the controversies, the problems, 
and ideas which were alive at this time. The author has taken unusual care to ascertain 
the relations obtaining between the various texts and the published works or writings of 
Leibniz. Many of the- new documents deal with questions Leibniz later treated in 
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published works; one comes to know more of his procedure, chiefly by the corrections 
and deletions which are noted in the present edition. More than ever one realizes the 
astonishing width of interest, the conscientiousness, and the extent of reading done by 
Leibniz. The latter comprises also many Catholic works on theology and philosophy, 
though seldom of the original sources. Leibniz refers, for instance, several times to 
St. Augustine; but a note, undated but of a rather late time, reveals that he was un- 
aquainted up to then with the Confessiones, which impressed him deeply; also, as the 
editor remarks, he did not know St. Augustine’s commentaries on Genesis. The excellent 
index lists of patristic and medieval authors: Abaelard, d’Ailly, St. Ambrose, St. Au- 
gustine, Peter Aureolus, St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, Bradwardine, St. John Damascene, 
Durandus, William of Auvergne, St. Jerome, Hugo of St. Victor, Lullus, Ockham, Origene, 
Duns Scotus, Tertullian, St. Thomas; of later writers one finds, among many others, 
Bellarmin, Bossuet, Cajetan, Capreolus, Fénélon, Ferrariensis, and naturally Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Locke, Malebranche, Pascal, Pufendorf, Spinoza. Authors are quoted 
and books discussed of which hardly the specialist knows; the author has been very 
helpful by supplying much needed informations. Sometimes one finds errors, one of 
which is astonishing; on p. 36 Berengar of Tours is called a pupil of Abaelard, the 
former died 1088, the latter was born 1079. On the whole, however, the references are, 
so far as they could be checked, reliable. 


The documents are grouped under the headings: Faith and Reason (seventeen pieces), 
Visionaries and Quietists (twelve; containing an interesting note on progress), the 
Church (eighteen; referring, as does also the first part, to the efforts on the part of 
Leibniz to bring about an understanding of the Protestant denominations with the idea 
of a final union of Christianity), Supernatural end and grace (sixteen; with references to 
Jansenism), Liberty and optimum (thirty-nine); Soul and world (twenty-one); Wisdom and 


happiness (thirteen); Justice (twenty-two); Juridical plans (twenty-two); Juridical 
problems (seventeen). 


Apart from completing our knowledge of Leibniz’ studies and interests, the documents 
show this great mind at work. They will furnish an indispensable contribution not only 
to a systematic presentation of Leibniz’ philosophy but also to any biographical study. 
Since it is hardly to be hoped that the great edition of the whole corpus Leibnizianum 
will be finished soon, the edition of these papers is indeed welcome. Its use is 
facilitated by the index of names and matters as well as by one on Scriptural passages 
and one of editions. 


RUDOLF ALLERS 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Franciscan Institute Publications $1.80. 


FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE SAINT BONAVENTURE, NEW YORK 





TWO BOOKS OF FRANCISCAN INTEREST 


IN THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS, by Theodosius Foley, O.F.M. Cap. 
A careful interpretation of the rule of St, Francis, aimed at all 
Franciscan religious (including those of the Second Order and of 
the Third Order enclosed). Franciscan spirituality, and the Fran- 
ciscan idea of work, prayer and penance are analysed and explained, 
with illustrative chapters on the progress of a friar and his daily 
life in the monastery. Pp. 192. $1.75; paper $1.50. 


THE FRANCISCAN’S CLIMB TO GOD, translated by Conall O’Leary, 
O.F.M. from the Portuguese of Most Rev. Henrique Golland Trin- 
dade, O.F.M. An appealing treatise on Franciscan spirituality, of 
special interest to directors and members of Third Order groups. 
Covers such subjects as enkindling the love of God, daily mortifi- 
cations, holy liberty, etc. -— all considered in their relationship to 


the cultivation of Franciscan spiritual life. Pp. 136. $1.25; paper 
$1.00. 


Dept. 4-1302 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


THE DE PRIMO PRINCIPIO OF DUNS SCOTUS 
A REVISED TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


by 
EVAN ROCHE, 0O.F.M. 


There is a crying need for a better acquaintance with the authentic 
writings of John Duns Scotus, especially among readers whose mother 
tongue is English. It is our whole purpose in this little book to satisfy 
that need to the limited extent of presenting in simple form the text 
and translation of the De Primo Principio, the greatest of the shorter 
works of Duns Scotus. 


Pp. xvii-153 
Price $2.00. 


The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure, 
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Please Note! All books are subject to a 10% plus postage increase to help defray expenses for 
postage, handling, shipping, taxes, etc., from Quaracchi, Italy. 


QUARACCHI EDITIONS 


BONAVENTURAE (S.) OPERA THEOLOGICA. Editio minor. - Tomus I. Liber I. Sententiarum. 
1934. In 8. P. xxvi, 694. $1.65 


Tom. II. Liber II. Sententiarum. - 1938. P. viii, 1072. $1.65 
Tom. Il. Liber IIL. Sententiarum. - 1941. P. viii, 920. $1.65 
Tom. IV. Liber IV. Sententiarum. - 1949. P. viii, 1058. $3.25 
- Decem opuscula ad theologiam mysticam spectantia. - Ed. quarta. 1949. In 16. P. xi, 477. -90 


~ Selecta pro instruendis Fratribus Ord. Min. Scripta S. Bonaventurae una cum libello Speculum 
disciplinae. Ed. tertia. In 16. P. x, 426. -45 


- Tria opuscula. Breviloquium, Itinerarium mentis in Deum, De reductione artium ad theologiam. - 
Ed. quinta. 1938. In 16. P. 391. -60 


- Legendae duae de vita S. Francisci Seraphici. - In 16. P. viii, 270. 45 
(Separatim editae ex Opera omnia, t. VIII). 


~ Legenda maior S. Francisci Assisiensis et eiusdem Legenda minor. Cum Indice. Editio minor. 
(Separatim editae ex Analectis Franc. t. X). 1941, in 12, p. xxvii, 242. 45 


BIBLIOTHECA FRANCISCANA SCHOLASTICA MEDII AEVI. Tom. I. Fr. Matthaei ab Aquas- 
parta, O.F.M., S.R.E. Cardinalis, Quaestiones disputatae de fide et de cognitione. - (Exhaustum). 


Tom. Il. Fr. Matthaei ab Aquasparta, O.F.M., S.R.E. Card. Quaestiones disputatae selectae de 
Christo. = 1914. In 8. P. xv, 227. 45 


Tom. Ill. Fr. Gulielmi Guarrae, Fr. Ioannis Duns Scoti et Petri Aureoli, O.F.M, Quaestiones 
disputatae de Immaculata Conceptione B.M.V. In print. 


Tom. IV. Fr. Petrus Ioannis Olivi, O.F.M. Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum. Primum 
edidit BERNARDUS JANSEN S. I. Volumen I. Quaestiones 1-48. - 1922. In8. P. xxiv, 764. $1.00 


Tom. V. - Volumen II. Quaestiones 49-71. - 1924. In 8. P. xvi, 644. $1.00 
Tom. VI. - Volumen III. Quaestiones 72-118. - 1926. In 8. P. liv, 626. $1.00 


Tom. VII. Fr. Rogeri Marston, O.F.M., Quaestiones disputatae (De emanatione divina - De statu 
naturae lapsae- De anima) ad fidem codicumnunc primum editae. - 1932. In8. P. lxxx, 499. $1.00 
Tom. VIII. S. Bonaventurae Collationes in Hexa@meron et Bonaventuriana quaedam selecta. Ad 
fidem codicum edidit P.F.M. DELORME, O.F.M. - 1934. In 8. P. xxviii, 440. -85 
Tom. IX. Fr. Gonsalvi Hispani, O.F.M. Quaestiones disputatae et de Quodlibet. Ad fidem codicum 
editae. Cum introductione critica, cura P. LEONIS AMOROS, O.F.M. -— 1935. In8. P. lxxii, 483. -85 
Tom X. Fr. Guillelmi Alnwick, O.F.M., Quaestiones disputatae de esse intelligibili et de 
Quodlibet. Ad fidem codicum edidit P. Athan. Ledoux, O.F.M. - 1937. In 8. P. lx, 644. $1.00 
Tom. XI. Fr. Matthaei ab Aquasparta, O.F.M., S.R.E. Cardinalis, Quaestiones disputatae de 
gratia. Cum introductione critica de magisterio et scriptis eiusdem doctoris, cura P. VICTORINI 
DOUCET, O.F.M. - 1935. In 8. P. clxiv, 303. -75 
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ALTARS — SHRINES — PEWS — STALLS 
STATIONS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
in Wood or Marble 
* 


Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E. HACKNER CO. 


Factory and Studios LA CROSSE, WIS. 
We refer to the following installations: 


St. Anthony’s — St. Louis, Mo. Duns Scotus College — Detroit, Mich. 
Our Lady’s — Kansas City, Mo. St. Mary's — Minos, N. Y. 
Se. John’s — Cincinnati, Ohio St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 
Se. Francis College—aAthol Springs, St. John’s —New York City 
N. Y. 


Se. Joseph Seminary — Hinsdale, Ill. St. Francis of Assisi’s — New York City 


Greatest Advance 
in Candle Making 


Root’s Bottle Light 


The constricted opening means 
satisfactory burning winter or 
summer. 


Root’s Rolled Candles 


are made by a new process that 
means longer burning and greater 
strength. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


worker in beeswax 79 years 






















Hite and, 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


SS mimer 


The Pioneer Church Candle Makers a America 


Lo 


integrity ef the maker... 
the practical measure of candle qualify! 








Canon Law erplicitly defines the 
acceptable minimum in liturgical 
candles ... . implicitly recom- 
mends the finest purity and in- 
gredients throughout. 


For the busy pastor, the practi- 
cal standard of measurement is 
the known integrity of the maker 

. the proved quality of his 
products. 





WILL & BAUMER 
Candle Company Inc. 





Syracuse Boston New York 
Chica Los Angeles _ 
=e Montreal Bp 
whe 


& | Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
— 


PURITY PROVED BY LABORATOR 
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